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Che Pirate Smugglers: 


— oR, — 
THE LAST CRUISE OF THE VIPER. 
A TALE OF THE SEA, 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PURSUIT BY THE MEN-OF-WAR. 


Tue crew of the Dolphin, or rather the Viper 
(for the reader will be aware that the brig was 
the vessel commanded by the buccaneer, Captain 
Legro, which he had spoken of as about to go to 
Matanzas under d of his li Da- 
vis, as George Stanley was designated by the 
pirates), were some sixty or seventy in number, 
but the greater portion had kept themselves con- 
cealed below during the vessel’s stay at Matan- 
zas, and now they came on deck, and were reg- 
ularly drilled in the cutlass exercise, while the 
guns, eight in number besides the swivel, or 
Long Tom, a long eighteen pounder placed so 
as to work amid-ships, and train in any direc- 
tion, were also hoisted from the hold and placed 
in position on deck. 

Mary, ignorant as she was of everything ap- 
pertaining to a ship, still thought it very strange 
that a small brig, so much less than the vessel 
she had sailed from England in, should carry so 
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Should be paid to warlike exervises on bourd a 
peaceful merchant vessel. There was likewise a 
sort of rude yet strict discipline kept up on 
board ; sentries were regularly posted, and the 
men now doffed their tarry shirts and trowsers 
and all appeared in red shirts, red night-caps, 
and white trowsers, while most of them wore 
pistols in their belts. Her husband, too, ap- 
peared in an undress uniform, something similar 
to that worn at sea by officers in the navy. To 
“this she made no obyection, for it set off his 
handsome figure to advantage ; still it was very 
strange to her, though she said nothing about is. 
For several days nothing was seen to excite 
the alarm or to tempt the cupidity of the pirates, 
and George Stanley hoped to land his unsus- 
pecting wife, whom he had beguiled from her 
home under the pretence of being of necessity 
long absent from England, at one of the islands, 
where she might reside, without suspicion of her 
husband’s nefarious ion, until 

ces should enable him to rejoin or make other 
isposition of her. 

a the evening of the seventh day from their 
departure from Matanzas, while George was 
seated in the cabin in conversation with his young 
wife, the mate of the brig, a rough-looking Por- 
tuguese, entered the cabin, and with some ap- 
pearance of alarm informed his superior three 
large vessels had just made their appearance 
from behind a bluff point of an island then to 
windward, and that he thought they were men- 
of-war. : 

“ By Jupiter!” exclaimed George, starting 

from his seat. “The island to windward is 
Martinique. I heard that there were men-of-war 





are the vessels ?”’ 
“ About four miles,” replied the mate. 


glass. 


taking a long look-at the strangers. “‘ However, 


are pretty well disguised.” ; 

“They've got the land-breeze,” replied th 
mate, ‘and that'll bring them a mile or tw 
nearer befure they lose it.”” 


of these matters,” said the young mau, if 4 wes 


there—and we are becalmed. How far distant 


George ascended to the deck with his spy- 
“ Men-of-war, by Jove!” he exclaimed, after 


like us, they are becalmed. They'll scarcely | 
send boats so far, unless they suspect us, and we | 


« By all the fiends!’ exclaimed George, igno- 


i ‘bade reply. 
a ppaescas bed entd, the land-breeze brought 
the men-of-war within two miles of the brig, 
when they also lay becalmed. It was a period 
of intense anxiety to the crew of the Dolphin, 
for, although the brig’s appearance was that of a 
merchantman, her young commander knew that 
the suspicions of the naval officers were aroused, 
and they might send boats on board, in which 
case, if the calm continued, their real character 
must become known, and capture would be 
inevitable. 
oS long hours passed away, during which 
the vessels lay alike motionless upon the water. 
It was so calm that the boatswain’s whistles from 
the men-of-war, and the dram beating to quar- 
ters at nine o’clock, could be distinctly heard on 
board the brig. Still the officers of the men-of- 
war seemed to suspect nothing wrong, and 
George began to hope that all would be well till 
morning, when the customary sea-breeze would 
the brig out of danger. 
re Bow bells Y” he cried, looking at his watch, 
and simultaneously with the brig’s bell those of 
the frigates rung forth their tones, making quite 
a merry peal; but the sound had scarcely ceased 
when the sentry at the brig’s gangway sung out: 
“A boat from the men-of-war !” 
The young commander seized his night-glass. 
“ By George,! so it is,” he cried. ‘ One, 
two, three of them. Confound them, what shall 





we do?” 
“Sink ’em!” cried the mate, gruflly. 
“All very well, Antonio,” replied George, 
“if it were not for this calm. They would send 
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“The chip floats astern. CS ee eee 
steady, my lad,” he said to the man at the wheel, 
and then in a loud ‘voice cried, ‘“ Hold on, 
boys. Here comes the breeze. Unreeve your 
tackles. There will be work for those guns 
presently.” 

The crew ceased work with alacrity, every 
man turning his ga# to windward. 

“The breeze! The breeze!” passed from 
mouth to mouth irtones of exultation. 
Meanwhile the boats had forged ahead, and 
the foremost one,#hich was more than a quarter 
of a mile in advace of the others, was so near 
the brig that thetrew could be counted. 

“Two, four,six, ten, twelve, fourteen, and 
two officers,” mittered George. “ Are the star- 
board guns shoed, Antonio ?” 

“ Si, senor,”teplied the mate, with a savage 
grin. 

“Trice up.e aftermost port, then, and run 
out the gun. ‘tand by with a match, Antonio, 
but keep it mcealed; and let half a dozen of 
the hands bprepared with as many muskets. 
’Fore George we'll give those fellows a dose 
they little evct. The breeze freshens fast.” 

The orde were obeyed as soon as given. 
The foremc boat in a few minutes was within 





hail, and orf the officers called out : 

“ What ig’s that?” 

“The Iphin, of New York,” answered 
George. 

“ Whithbound ?” 

“ To Badoes.” 

« Heavetill we come aboard.” 

To this response was given. The breeze 








a force that would overwhelm us.” 
The boats pulled steadily towards the brig, 
one considerably in advance of the rest, and this 

| boat, it could be seen, was full of men. 





completely nonplussed. 


, 


quick. 
6 


| let all go to the hold but eight or ten.” 


| “There is not time. 
| the boats alongside,” replied Antonio. 


young commander and the crew of the brig were 


“We must brazen it out, Antonio,” said 
| George, abruptly. ‘There may yet be time to 
lower the guns into the hold. But we must be 
Let the men conceal themselves as 
| much as possible, and when the guns are struck, 


Half an hour will bring 








had constably freshened, and the brig was 
passing thgh the water full three knots an 


The | hour, wh/he men-of-war, in shore, had as yet 


scarcely the wind. 

“ P’yar, on board? Heave to,” cried the 
officer. 

“ Cavait, no heow,” replied George, imi- 
tating @nkee tone. “If ye want to come 
aboard Must catch the Dolphin.” 

«Gway, men,” cried the officer, sternly. 
“Thaipudent scoundrel shall answer for 
this.” 

Thm gave two or three vigorous strokes, 
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freshens. They will hardly come up with Ws) 1r 
they are fools enough to attempt it; but be pre- 
pared to give them another dose if they want it. 
Keep her full, my lad,” he added, to the man at 
the wheel, in a tone of voice as calm as if noth- 
ing had occurred to ruffle his temper. 

The officers in the other boats had, however, 
only pulled to the succor of such of their ship- 
mates as might have escaped the cowardly ven- 
geance of the pirates. They knew they were 
defenceless in boats against an armed vessel, 
with headway upon her. The pirates passed 
merry jests as they watched them drag two or 
three wounded seamen into the boats, and soon 
left them behind and out of sight. The brig 
was out of danger, for even now the breeze had 
only just reached the men-of-war, and with such 
a light breeze the heavy vessels were no match 
for the pirate. 

“ They’ve got something to remember us by,” 
said George, as he passed the deck. “ Steward, 
serve grog to all hands.” So saying, he de- 
scended to the cabin. 

Mary was lying on the sofa locker in hysteri- 
cal tears, sobbing violently. It was some time 
before George could quiet her agitation so that 
she was enabled to speak. 

“ George, what is this?’—what means this?” 
she gasped forth at length. “There has been 
fighting—bloodshed! I heard the guns—I heard 


rorsdas. Presen‘ly they again gave 
a oe 


t 


| “ You are keen with your eyesight, Mary, to 
be enabled to judge whether they are French or 
| English; though / thought them English when 
1 first saw them.” 
ior They were French, then? 
ing bloodshed ! that firing! those dreadful, fear- 
| tul shrieks 1” 
| “We should have been boarded by four boats’ 
| crews, Mary, and the brig taken. Nay, we 
| should in all probability have been treated as 
| pirages, had we not attacked the foremost boat, 
| and so driven off and frightened the rest; for 
men-of-war's-men of the enemy are apt to re- 
| gard privateersmen as pirates, thoagh most un- 
| justly.” 

“ You have relieved my mind, George. 0,1 
had dreadful thoughts! I thought the vessels 
were English, and you—” 

“ And 7 was a pirate, sh, Mary?” 

“Do not speak the terrible word, George. I 
was foolish—mad—to imagine such a thing for 
a moment. Still, it is to me a dangerous, a crucl 
| vocation—that of a privateer. Those awful 

shrieks and groans! I shall never forget then. 

And you, George, will be exposed always to 
| danger. I shall never be at peace.” 
| “No greater danger than if I were an officer 
| of the navy—nor do I see that the calling is 
| greatly different. As to your fears for me, Mary, 
recollect Arthur is a naval officer.” 

“But a doctor, George! His mission is to 
heal the wounds and relieve the misery of the 
suffering, that of others to inflict suffering. But 
perhaps I talk foolishly. Such things must be, 
| I suppose; though I could wish, dear George, 

you were merely the commander of a peaceful 
merchant vessel. I may be weak, but I shall 
never rest easy now I know the perils to which 
you are daily exposed.” 

“ You inust try, Mary. And perhaps the war 


may ; ill ¢ 
qa over soon ; then I will change my pro- 


apprehensions of his wife. Nothing furthé¥-oe- 
curred to disturb the quiet of the night. The 
breeze continued to freshen, and increased to a 
fresh gale. On the following morning, the men- 
of-war were still in sight, but hull down to lee- 
ward. They had evidently been in chase of the 
brig all night; but the latter was so much the 
swifter sailer that they had no chance with her. 
Mary came on deck, and her husband pointed 
out his pursuers. 

“ Bui have no fears, Mary,” he said, siniling- 
ly. “ They had a taste of our quality last night, 
and the laggards will not overtake us, blow as it 
may, or crack on what sail they will. You will 
not sleep in a French prison before this trip is 
ended.” 

Before noon the men-of-war were no longer in 
sight. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE MERCHANTMAN, AND 
MURDER OF THE CREW. 


Berore vightfall the brig made the island of 
St. Lucia, and the following morning had weath- 
ered St. Vincent. George hoped to reach Bar 
badoes in the course of twenty foar hours, if che 





the shrieks of the wounded! ©, tell me what 
this means, or I shall go mad!” 

The young pirate commander had already pre- 
pared his explanation. 

“TI have refrained as yet, Mary,” he said, | 
“from explaining to you the position I occupy. | 
This is not an ordinary merchant ship.” | 

“ Not a merchant ship!” exclaimed the young | 
woman, with a look of horror. “Say, what 
then is she? What are you ?” and she shrunk 
from her husband as she spoke 

“Nay, nay, Mary,” continued the young man, 
“there is no cause for alarm. T have only re- 
fraiwed from telling you hitherto, because I 
hoped to land you safely in Barhadoes without 
having occasion to expose you to scenes of vio- 





whiclught the boat abreast of the after gun, | 


stood at his elbow. 

“ Are they vessels of war?” she asked. 

“ Yes, confound them !”” replied George. 

“'m co glad. Suppose Arthur should be on 
board one of them! How surprised he would 
be, if they should send a boat and he chould 
find me here. Bat you seem annoyed, George ! 

“ Annoyed!” he answered, in a more queru- 
lous tone than he had ever before adopted when 
speaking to his wife. ‘I have reason to yen an- 
noyed,” he continued. “ If a breeze would but 
spring up, I would show them something to sur- 
prise them.” 

“But why shun a man-of-war?” exclaimed 
the astonished wife. 
to fear from them. 










armed for defence.’ 





rant that his wife had quitted the cabin and now | 


“There is surely nothing 
I should think, if it be trae 
that pirates are in these seas, you would regard 
them as a protection, though our vessel is well 


“Go to the cabin, Mary. You know nothing 


“ Do as I order you,” answered George. “ It 
is our only chance. Confound it!” he muttered | and pr yards distant, ; 
to himeelf, “were Mary not on board I would “ i said George, in a low voice. 
| risk it; and if I died would not die without hav- Alo applied the match to the touchhole of 
ing my revenge.” the the muzzle of which had been depressed 
"The crew had commenced their work, silently, | to oper level, and at the same moment the 
but moodily, like men who felt that they were | sixes pulled ™” triggers of their muskets. | 
performing a vain task, which could not save TH report of the gun and the quick settle 
them, while it would prevent them from “ dying | of etry was earerereeny while the rasping 
yame,” as they expressed it. The tackles were | ofk and fearful shrieks of agony mingled 
already rove, when George, who had been pac- | we sound. For a few seconds all was en- 
ing to and fro the quarter-deck in much agita- | vi in smoke, and when it cleared away, all 
tion, occasionally raising his spy-glass to the | 485 visible were a ned ponhnel gor _. 
approaching boat, suddenly stopped short near | pon the water, and the heads of three o 
the man at the wheel. Holding up the palm of 
his hand as it to feel the wind, he cried: 
“Juan, how is the belm! Has the brig steer- 





e boat’s crew, who were stil! swimming for | 
ind at the same time attering gurgling 
8 as they tried to cry out in their agony, 

| tere choked by the water they had swal- | 


peway !” : ; 
cian ||. The other boats’ crews were resting on 


“ Si, senor.” Acs - _ : 
By Jove! I thought I felt the wind,” con- oars, the men probably paralyzed for the 

“By Jove: £ ; | 

tinued the young man, throwing a piece of chip nt at the terrible and unexpected attack | 


lence. You must have remarked the number of 
my crew—the armament of the brig 7” 

“Yes,” gasped the terrified young woman. 
“ Bat you—George—you are—” 

“Nothing that you should regard with such 
looks of horror,” 
forced smile 


replied the young man, with a 
“You have heard of privateers 
and letters of marque ?” 
“ Yes, I—I have heard of such things.” 
“The Dolphin then is a letter of marque—a 
That is why I 
am stationed so long in these seas.’”’ 


man.of-war in a certain sense. 


“A privateer !—a letter of marque!” mur- 


faltering 


in 
“ Bat why this fighting, this—’ 

“You know we are at war with France” 

“ Yes—bur—” 

“ And Martinijne, the island we passed to-day, 
is a French island.” 


mured the young woman tones 


“ But, George, those vessels are English men- 
of-war.” 











| Symptoms of insubordination, because he 


wind held, and was in no mood to capture & 
prize, even if one hove in sight, until he hai 


| landed his young wife, and was free from al! ap 


prehensions for her safety as well as from all 


| fears of her discovering what he really was 


But he was not the chief of the rude and sava-c 
men he commanded, nor could he be guided a! 
together by his own inclinations. Already there 
had been a great deal of murmuring, and some 
1 
not shaped the brig’s course direct for the Little 


' 


| Antilles, and because he had refused, after roing 
| ’ roing 


so far out of his course, to overhaul curt 














in vea 
sels which passed at a distance, and which might 
have proved worth capturing. Shortly after 
daybreak a large brig was seen rivht ahead 
The Dolphiu was rapidly overhauling her, when 
the young commander ordered the man at the 

heel to alwr his course a couple of points, a 
ehange which brought the vessel to leeward 

Stranger. The men gathered tovether 

groups, and spoke in low tones, frequently cast 
ing by no means friendly glances towards ¢! 
quarter deck. George remarked this, but deter. 
mined to held «n his course, and take no notice 
of the disaffection of his crew. At ler zth An 
tonio drew near him 

“Senor Davis,” he said, grufly (for by the 
name of Davis was George Stauley known t 


his asscciates ), is it your intention t pass that 
brig to leewar a 

‘Tam the master of my own actions, Anto 
nio,”” re 


1 
1 


the younyz man, hau 











But this shock- 
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the mate. “ Curamla! For that matter, all | below. It will soon be dark, and the night air 
bands are dissatisfied. Por Dios! You ran the | off the land is unwholssome.” 


brig into danger and expose all on board to be | 


hanged at the yard-arm, and refuse to do any- | the commanders of the brigs—George having 
thing to make up for it. You are young in the | now taken the trampet from his subordinate— 
service, Senor Davis, and Captain Legro has | after which, with a mutual “ Good-night—good 
taken a fancy to you; but, Diavolo! he is not voyage,” they shoved off from each other, and 
the man to spare his best friend if he plays him | Mary, who had remained to listen to the last 
false.” words, descended to the cabin. 


“How! What do you mean?” cried the 
young man, fiercely, placing his hand on a pis- 
tol in his belt. 

The Portuguese laughed scornfully. 

“ Don’t think to frighten me,’ he replied. “TI 
am not a boy. What do I mean? Perdito! 
Here we have been running for days out of our 
course to suit your whims, because you have a 
pretty wench on board. No harm in that; but 
duty must be attended to. I am your friend, or 
before now you would have been deprived of 
your command, and a prisoner in the hold. 
Don’t look so fierce. Itis the truth I tell. But 
I can stand between you and your duty no long- 
er, and I tell you, as your friend, if you let that 
brig escape without a visit, senor, you will be 
carried a prisoner to the stronghold. Now act 
as you think proper.” 

The gruff mate turned away. George saw the 
scowling looks of the crew, and felt that it would 
be useless to oppose their wishes, while he knew 
enough of his terrible chief to be satisfied as to 
his own fate if matters turned out as they threat- 
ened. He resolved, therefore, though greatly 
against his will, to ran down to the brig and 
board her. Having given orders to change the 
course of the brig, he saw the looks of the crew 
brighten, and his mind once made up, he set to 
work with vigor ; nevertheless, he was ill at ease, 

and would have lost the most valuable prize if 
he could have prevented violence and bloodshed 
while his young wife remained on board the brig. 

At the period of which we write, and for many 
years after, all merchant vessels trading to the 
West Indies were armed to a certain extent for 
defensive action; for not only had they to fear 
the attacks of piratical craft, but privateers (in 
some respects little better) abounded, for it was 
a period of almost continuous warfare, and if 
they escaped both the above, there was still the 
possibility of their becoming the prize of some 

ship of-war. Accordingly, pirates anticipating 
an easy capture often found themselves contend- 
ing with ugly , and i were 
glad to sheer off and leave the intended victim 
of rapine and plunder to take her course, if not 
unharmed, at least not captured. 

Following the usual practice, the Dolphin, or 
the Viper, as we ought to term her, bore down 
towards her pated prize gradually, check- 
ing her speed if she drew near too rapidly, by 
manceuvering with her sails and helm, and not 
approaching her too directly for fear of exciting 
suspicion; for the vessels were steering between 
the islands of St. Vincent and Tobago, the 
stranger brig hugging the shore of the latter 
island, so that in case she suspected the pirate, 

it would not have been difficult to have made a 








~<OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION? + 





A few more words were interchanged between | 


The young commander was left on the quar- 
ter-deck with Antonio. For some minutes the 
former leaned over the bulwarks, gazing into the 
rippling water, brilliant with phosphorescent 
light, and occasionally glancing towards the 
brig from which he had just parted. At that 
moment he would have given up all his hopes, 
everything he possessed or was likely to possess, 
could he have lived his life over again. His 
young and innocent wife had just quitted his 
side, yearning to interchange words and ideas 
with those of her own sex, probably equally in- 
nocent and unsuspecting, on board the brig; 
the sky above was bright and fair, already glit- 
tering in starlight, for the brief twilight of trop- 
ical latitudes had already passed away. The 
moon was sailing in silent majesty overhead, as 
it were in a sea of ether; beneath, the rippling 
water, gleaming with light, and occasionally dis- 
turbed by the playful gambols of the fishes, 
seemed to whisper peace. A thin, gray haze 
was settling over the hills on the land only afew 
miles distant, and through the hazy curtain the 
twinkling lights from the hats of the negroes, 
and the dwellings of the merchants who lived 
out of the city, could be distinctly seen, each 
picturing to the mind a family home, and wheth- 
er lowly or wealthy, giving an idea of peace and 
rest, of the merry voices of children, of gentle 
words of affection and love. Those from whom 
he had just separated were expecting to be in 
port by the coming dawn, each anticipating the 
meeting with some friend from whom perhaps 
they had been long separated. The females, 
one he was coufident was young from the grace 
and lightness of her form, perhaps a young wife 
like his own, anticipating the morrow’s meeting 
with a loving husband; the other, a mother, 
likely, going to rejoin a beloved son. They 
would retire to rest full of hope and joy, to 
dream over the pleasant fancies which had oc- 
cupied their minds during the day. And to 
what horror would they awaken ? To find them- 
selves captives, in the power of lawless, savage, 
brutal men, who held the laws of God and man 
and the feelings of humanity in equal contempt 
aud derision. And he was the leader of this 
desperate band! Upon his head would rest the 
infamy, the bloodshed, the destruction that was 
hovering over his Pp g fellow 
Upon his head would descend the curses of those 
he had lured to destruction. He thought of the 
gentle, trusting being who had just quitted his 
side—to what misery he had brought her merely 
to gratify his unhallowed passion. Again and 
again he had deceived her. It could not be 








often, as had been the case with the English 
squadron a few days previous, making their ap- 
pearance from behind bluffs and headlands when 
least expected. By the afternoon the two brigs 
were abreast of each other and near enough to 
exchange signals. The Viper hoisted American, 
the stranger—much the larger vessel—English 
colors. The Viper signalized herself as the 
Dolphin, of New York, to which the stranger 
answered the Rapid, of Liverpool. Throughout 
the day the greater portion of the Viper’s crew 
had kept themselves concealed, and the trader- 
like appearance of the vessel had lulled sus- 
picion. Mary had been on deck the greater part 
of the day, admiring the scenery as the vessel 
sailed along the coast, and eager, as all persons 
at sea are, to know more of the strange vessel. 
Her appearance—for she was permitted to show 
herself freely on the quarter-deck—served still 
further to lull suspicion, if indeed any had been 
enteriained. The officers of both vessels scanned 
each other with spy-glasses, and the captain of 
the Rapid having on one occasion levelled his 
glass towards Mary for some minates, as if she 
had but then attracted his attention, disappeared 
and returned with two females, to whom he 
handed his spy-glass, as if to direct their atten- 
tion to the lady on board the brig. 

“ Dear George,” exclaimed Mary, ‘‘ there are 
female passengers on board the brig. How I 
wish we were near enough to speak her. I won- 
der where she is bound.” 

“We may know soon,” answered George. 
“T shall run alongside before dusk.” 

Thus jogging along together, the two brigs 
drew gradually nearer and nearer, until just to- 
wards sunset both seemed to manifest a disposi- 
tion to speak each other before the darkness 
should render it necessary for them to increase 
their distance. In a few minutes they were with- 
in hail. George was at this moment conversing 
with his young wife, and Antonio, seeing him 
thus engaged, seized the speaking- trumpet. 

“Brig ahoy!” he hailed. ‘“ What brig’s 
that” 

“The Rapid, of Liverpool,” was the reply, 
“ Wilson, master.” 

“ Where from, and whither bound?” 


does. What brig’s that?” 
to Barbadoes.”’ 


George!” exclaimed Mary, delighted with the 
novelty, to her, of speaking a vessel at sea. 
“Perhaps I may become acquainted with those 
ladies on board. How friendly it seems to make 
one—thus meeting with one’s fellow-creatures 
out on the broad ocean. I seem to have had an 
introduction already to them, though I never 
saw them before. But, George, did you notice ? 
The mate called you Davis!” 

“ Did he?” replied George, in some confusion, 
then he added, with a smile, “ He frequently 








in, dawned. ~ i 
f . : ig affection would be blighted ere yet it had 
Port and to nave iNew aionget the islands, and | fully bloomed; and he whum she had loved with 


“From Kingston, Jamaica, bound to Barba- | tion of the smuggler, once himself a pirate, 
“The Dolphin, Davis, master, from Matanzas | seamanship and his love of daring adventure, 


“She is bound to the same port as ourselves, | chief. But if he incurred that chief's enmity, he 


ch | thus. Ve bef 
much longer thus. ery scon, ay, before mnpeme 


all her soul, whom she had trusted when all 
others doubted, to whom she had given all her 
earthly atfections, would become a thing of scorn, 
contempt, disgust and horror! He thought of 
what he might have been and what he was. 
Aud for what had he thus cast himself away? 
To what end had he thus plunged body and soul 
into ruin? To gratify an insane hatred of his 
fellow-creatures because he upon whom Heaven 
had bestowed so many blessings could not be all 
his Lucifer-like pride craved to be. As yet, fallen 
as he was, his better feelings were not altogether 
stifled ; his conscience was not yet completely 
seared, and his late intercourse with his young 
bride had softened his heart. If at that mowent 
a door of escape had been opened he* might yet 
have been spared to become a better man; but 
he had closed and barred all means of escape 
against himself, and he sighed in agony of soul, 
“QO, that I could live my life over again! or, O, 
that I could sink into nothingness, and be to 
myself and others as if I had never been!” 
“ Caramba! Senor Davis,” exclaimed the ill- 
omened voice of the Portuguese mate close to 
his ear, “the hands are eager to know the plan 
of attack, and you to whom they look are sigh- 
ing, like a love-sick wench, to the moon. That 
delicate maitresse of yours has spoiled you. Por 
Divs! I never knew it otherwise. 1’d as soon 
see a cat or a Mother Carey’s chicken on board 
a ship as a petticoat or a parson, except in the 
way of a prize. Listen, senor, if you let this 
prize slip through your hands, I'll not answer 
for the consequences ; but you'll be fuod for the 
sharks, or manacled hand and foot in the hold, 
before daylight, I can tell you that. Come, rouse 
up, and to action !” 
Antonio, from the implicit trust reposed in 
him by his chief, Legro, and from his long ser- 
vice, was accustomed to speak freely to ail save 
Captain Legro himself, and even to him with a 
degree of freedom no one else dared to use. 
Bat for his utter igaorance he would have, held 
a higher position under Legro, and as it was, he 
was asort of spy over all the rest. This the 
young mau knew, and he knew also that his own 
tenure of office was but slightly held. His ap- 
pearance, his intelligence, and the recommenda- 


under whom he had acquired his knowledge of 
had made him an object of interest to his terrible 


knew he had so much the more to dread from 
his vengeance. He started. and was about to 
reply in anger, but feeling himself, and her he 
loved dearer than life (his sole redeeming point), 
to be in the mate’s power, he merely said,— 
“Truc, Antonio, I had forgotten myself, and 
was half dreaming. See that everything is pre- 
pared, quietly. I will be with the lads myself 
presently. Yes, we must have this prize,”—and 
descended to the cabin. Antonio shook his head, 





few last words of love and kindness to her who | 
had trusted him so implicitly, before such deeds 
occurred as would close her heart to him forever 

“ Let it come,” he muttered to himself.“ 1 am 
doomed! I am a devil! I can't help myself; 
bat I will say nothing to her. She shall dream 
out her dream to the last—until I rudely awaken 
her to the reality. Poor girl! poor gir! ! Would | 
to God I had never taken her from her child 
hood’s home! But I was born to be the curse 
of all who have had any connection with me. 
It is my fate.” 

For a few minutes he remained with Mary, 
controlling his feelings and speaking cheerfully, 
as if no care rested on him, and he left ber wich 
a kiss (the kiss of Judas, he felt it to be), and in 
the belief that she would awaken on the morrow 
to see the shores of Barbadoes—her future home 
perhaps for years—under the lee of the veosel. 
This was his last moment of weakness and re- 
morse. He returned to the deck and busied him- 
self with an alacrity of movement aud with an 
earnestness that gave spirit to the crew, and even 
restored him to the confidence and favor of 
Antonio. 

While these events had been passing on board 
the Viper, the steward of the Rapid had been 
preparing the evening meal. 

“Supper is on the table, sir. Supper is ready, 
ladies,” said he to the captain and passengers— 
the latter still lingering on the quarter-deck, gaz 
ing at the vessel they had lately spoken. 

“Come, ladics,” said the captain, taking the 
arm of his elder passenger to conduct her below. 
“Come, Helena, my love,” said the lady. 

“O, mama,” replied the younger lady, “do 
let me stay on deck as long as the brig remains 
in sight.” 

“Then you will probably stay all night, Miss 
Helena,” said Captain Wilson. “Since she is 
bound to the same port, it is not probable that 
we shall altogether lose sight of her.”” 

The young lady upon this aceompanied her 
mother and the captain below. 

“This is probably the last time you will take 
supper on board the Rapid, ladies,” said the 
captain, as he took his seat at the table. 

“What time do you expect to be in port to- 
morrow ?” asked the elder lady. 

“Why, if the breeze holds, my lady,” said 
the captain, “we phall be off the harbor by 
breakfast time to.giorrow.” 

“ Little as I love the sea, I shall feel some re- 
gret at quitting the vessel,” returned the lady. 
“ We have had a delightful passage.” 

“ And a tolerably quick one, and a lucky one,” 
replied the captain. “‘ it was said that that noted 
pirate, the Viper, was cruising about amongst 
the islands, aud 1 the brig’s well armed 
aud manned, and § ve had a tough job to 
take us, it’s just as well that we haven’t seen 
her.” 
“The ships-of-war we passed the other day 
have no doubt driven her to seek safety some- 


“ Have you ever met‘him, captain ?” 
“Why, madam,” returued Captain Wilson, 
“sometimes { think 1 have, and sometimes that 
Thaven’t. I’ve heard tales enough of him to fill 
a book, They say how he can change his ap- 
pearance, and sometimes appears on shore, like 
a gentleman, while at other times he looks—beg- 
ging your pardon, ladiesike Beelzebub him- 
self. But I've never fuller in with the Viper, 
and what's more, I’ve no wih to.” 
The young lady smiled. 
“Do you credit all these gories of this Cap- 
tain Legro’s, as he is called metamorphoses, 
captain? Now I shoulda’t woder if he’s a very 
ordinary villain after all.” 
“TI don't know—I don’t know” said the cap- 
tain, shaking his head. ‘ Theyay these chaps 
scll themselves to the Evil Oue pr a certain run 
of luck, and ye know, Miss Hela, how he can 
give them power to appear in 4y shape they 
please, though he’s sure to bring em up with a 
round turn at last.” 
“Then you believe this redouble Captain 
Legro will be captured some day ¢ 
“ Certain sure of it, Miss Helen, Certain ag 
he wiil be gibbeted on Turk’s Isld as I am 
living.” 
“ Do you think the admiral will over their 
stronghold, captain?” inquired theder lady, 
“That's as may be, my lady. U depends 
whether Legro’s time’s up. Seeings he’s had 
a long run of luck, I should say h, i¢ might 
be; but if not—no offence to Sir arles, my 
lady—all the admirals and captains the Brit. 
ish fleet, with his royal highness the prd High 
Admiral at their head, couldn’t captthim.” 
“Well, I hope they may,” repligie elder 
lady ; ‘“ because in such case I shailyner see 
my husband, and sooner retura home ny chil- 
dren at Kingston.” 


who has so long kept the islands inate of 
terror.” 
“ My dear young lady, 


said Captaigison, 


to see him sooner than they expected, a 4 | | 

With this the captain left the ladies alo.) 
their mulatto maid, in the cabin, and wy, 
deck. 

“ How's the wind, Mr. King?” he as, 
the chief mate. 

“Tt still holds, sir, and promises to fresh 

“TI hope it may, so a8 to keep back the 
breeze. I see the brig’s pretty near us yet.’ 

“ Yes, sir. They seem to be very carele 
their steering. I've shoved off # point or 


. - 


“T'll tarn in for a few hours, I believe. Call 
me when the watch is relieved, and sooner if 
there’s any change; and keep & lookout you 
don’t get foul of the brig. As you say, she is 
very careless with her steering.” 

It was within half an hoar of midnight. The 
wind had died away in some degree, but it still 
blew a fresh breeze. The mate was leaning | 
over the lee gangway smoking « cigar aud gaz- 
ing vacantly towards the land. ‘Two seamen 
were pacing to and fio, in short, slow steps on | 
the forecastle. The man at the wheel held the 

spokes carelessly in his hand, for he had scarce | 
need to move the helm the sea was so smooth | 
and the wind so steady, while the rest of the 

watch on deck were idly lounging, half asleep, 





when the mate’s attention was arrested by the 
steersman. 

“The brig seems to be veering towards us, 
sir,” he said. ‘She'll be into us, sure, if I 
don't keep a point off.” 

“Confuund them!” exclaimed the mate. 
“The boobies! what are they thinking of? 
I never saw such carelessness. They must be 
all asleep on board. Keep her off another point. 
Slack off the main sheet, there! Keep ber 
away! Brig ahoy! Dye see where you're 
coming to? Are you all asleep or drunk ¢” 
The Rapid was now nearly before the wind, 
bringing the Viper on her stern. Suill the for- 
mer kept on her course, and had not cie course 
of the latter been changed, she would have been 
run on board of. It did seem as if the Viper was 
having her own way. 

“ Dolphin ahoy !” shouted the mate through 
the trumpet. “ Are you going to run us down, 
or what? Curse me if ever I saw such a lub- 
berly piece of work !” 

“ Boat astern, sir!” cried the man at the wheel. 
But he had scarcely uttered the words when the 
rattle of oars was heard, and befure the mate 
could spring to the taffrail to hail the boat, half 
a dozen villanous looking men bad clambered up 
over the stern by a rope ladder, which had been 
thrown up from the boat, with hooks attached, 
and the man ag the wheel fell to the deck, strack 





Antonio, which broke his skull. 
“By heaven! we are boarded by pirates,” 
shouted the mate, “For’ard there! Cull all 
hands. Pirates! Pirates !” 


way, as he was in the act of descending to awaken 
the captain. The latter, aroused by the noise, 
was rushing upon deck, half clad, when he fell 





the hands of the young commander, who now 
for the fist tine made his appearance 


[SRR ENGRAVING | 


“Ha! what's this!” he cred, in @ haughty 
tone of voice. “ Antonio, how's thie! i « : 
dered you to trent the ladies with civility, and 

| what do Tece! | put up with much from you; 


it is time I let vou know that Lam master here 
Unloose that gag from the captain's mouth 


! instantly.” 


The men scowled ; bat there was earnestness 
in his tone, and they to executed his orders 

* Retire to your cabin, ladies. Take your ser 
vant with you. Remain there, and you shail vot 
be molested.”” 

The ladies rose tremblingly to obey him. 


yet ready for acall, under the lee of the longboat, | Perhaps his youthful appearance and handsome 


countenance, although it was now disturbed with 
passion and a variety of contlecting feelings, in 
some degree re-assured them, and amidst the il- 
louking savage rutlians around them, he appeared 
to them as a protector. 

“ Whosoever you are, sir,’ 


said the elder lady, 
and you appear to possess authority over these 
men, for Heaven's sake let there be no more 
bloodshed, and remember we are women. Save 
us from insult, as you love and revere the memo- 
ry of your mother and sister !"" 

“ But I have no mother nor sister, that’s it!” 
cried the young man, with bitter emphasis. “I 
never had either. But keep to your cabin,” he 
added, more wildly. “And you, Anonio, I 
want you on deck. Bring these fellows with you.” 
He ascended to the deck, followed by Antonio 
and the seamen, leaving the ladies and their ser- 
vant-maid, and the still bound captain, in sole 
possession of the cabin, the only light afforded 
them being a tallow candle in a lantern on the 
cabin table. 


CHAPTER XX. 
WALKING THE PLANK. 
Tue full tropic moon shed a light almost as 
bright as that of day over the deck of the two 
vessels, now closely locked together, and over 
the night landscape. Not another sail was viri- 
ble over the broad expanse of water to windward, 


down by the butt end of a pistol in the hand of | while to leeward, the vessels having been hugging 


the land through the night, the shore was dis- 
tinctly to be seen, the lights already alluded to 
still glimmering from the windows of some of 
the scattered houses, where the inhabitants were 


The report of a pistol was heard, and the un- | sleeping, little dreaming of the dark tragedy be- 
fortunate mate fell dead across the companion- ing enacted so near them on that peaceful night ; 


for the wind had nearly died away, and the two 
vessels ley almost motionless upon the water. 
The deck of the Rapid presented a frightful 











where else,” said ehe elder lady. “Is not the | crew, who had attempted resistance, had fallen 
Cammenadad 


over the body of the murdered mate, and was 
immediately seized by three men, gagged and 
bound. The crew came rushing aft in a body, 
those who had just been roused from sleep, half 
dressed, and still half unconscious of the nature 
of the attack. By this time the brig’s decks 
were swarming with armed men; four of the 


scene—in vivid contrast with the calm and still- 
ness of nature. The dead body of the mate still 
lay across the companion-way, and the man at 
the wheel, who had been the first victim, lay 
dead where he had fallen. The dead bodies of 
five others lay on different parts of the deck, and 
the seven remaining of the crew were bound 
hand and foot to the shrouds, all more or less 


press @ scream of horror. 


the lady could scarcely refrain from ling, | 
“don’t express such a wish. I’ve heardho we d 
them as wished to see Captain Legro ofqme | po 


way they didn’t expect.” h 


80 terrified they were unab 
Spot or speak. 


cried the raffian. 


Vinee (1 }—sed Cuputin tegro-~ | aiid’ boutid, ‘and the vessel was in the possess soossion | S27" Weorge Stankky ‘snd “Antonfe'siwol hit 


The ladies, awakened from their slumbers by the latter showed symp of i 


of the pirates. 


the report of fire-arms and the scuffing above 
their heads, sprang from their beds, screaming 
with terror, while the mulatto servant maid 
rushed, half clad, upon deck. She was rudely 
seized by one of the pirates. 
: “ Hush! hush!’ he cried, holding the terrified 
girl by the arm with the grasp of a vice, until 
the pain caused her almost to swoon, « You'll 
rouse the island from its sleep. Go below. 
Y ou re a good looking wench enough. Nobody 
will harm you if you keep quiet ; if you don’t,” 
—he shook his pistol in the girl’s face, and with 
ashove, pushed her back into the companion-way. 
The ladies, ¢ i that hing terrible 
had occurred, yet still ignorant of its Haiure, iad 
instinctively thrown some portion of their gar- 
ments over them and emerged from their cabin 
pallid and trembling with affright, but now thet 
their first terror was over, perfectly quiet. They 
were encountered by Antonio and two others, 
bringing the captain, bound and gagyed, and 
covered with blood from the mate’s wound, into 
the cabin. Both shrieked and shrank back 
clinging to each other in the extreme of terror. 
“QO, Captain Wilson!” cried the eider aay, 
as soon as she could collect her senses, “ whut 
has happened? What is the matter ?” 
The captain contrived to loosen the gag in his 
mouth sufficiently to reply : 
" We are in the hands of pirates, my lady— 
the bioudy Legro, I fear, Ah, miss,” he added, 
addressing the younger passenger, “IT twld you 
it was unlucky to wish to see Legro. My poor 
brig! My wife—my children! God help us!” 
“Will you hold your tongue, confound you !” 
— Antonio, Striking the unfortunsts cap 


‘ain @ tremendous blow with his fist on the tem- 





lood started from the wretched man’s mouth, 
The ladies shuddered, and were unable to sup- 


an, with a frightful leer. 
art. Meantime, hand us out your trinkets, | » 
tamonds, watches, and such lik 
» My beauties, if so be as you behaves well 
e'll be treated civil,” said a low-browed, blac k. 
aired cockney. “ Hand out, I say, quick!” 

The women trembled in every limb, but were | 1i 
»le to move from the | ix 
o 


“Confound ye, d’ye hear, or are ye deaf!” | th 


or make use of scurrilous lang 

: | PR vin ; ‘ x any uaye 
with a seriousness of manner and tone rhich | ¢ here, my charmers,” cried the ruf- | showed symptoms of horror as they steppe 
“ Squeal when you're | on the plank, and as it were involuntarily 


e, and then may- | ward by the sharp points of cutlasses and board. 
ing pikes, their terror appewing to afford wreat 
amusement to their cold blooded murd: 


there were two, one a boy of fourteen, who e 


) Blood for a 


few moments in earnest conversation ; at length 





e. 


“Tt must be, Senor Davis,” he ‘tad. “I for 
one will not run my neck into danger for the 
sake of your foolish scruples, nor will the hands 
Ian tell you. Caramba! what matters a dead 
man more or less? I’ve seen too many to fear 
them or their ghosts. Ah, mi hijo, you are yet 
young in the glorious trade. You'll know better 
than to cant about mercy by-and by.”’ 7 
; “T leave all to you. Let me know when all 
is over.” 

So saying, the young man Stepped on board 
his own vessel, and went below, but not to the 
cabin. Mary was there, tearful, prayerful, hor- 
ror-stricken, and he dared not yet appear before 
her, stripped of all the manhood, the principle 
the character—stripped of all the Virtues her 
blind love had given him credit for— proclaimed 
by his own words, his own acts, @ villain of the 
deepest dye. He had not yet steeied his soul to 
listen to her reproaches, or still Worse, Witness 
her silent abhorrence, scorn, contempt. He 
plunged into the steerage, there to remain with his 
own thoughts for his sole companions till the deed 
was done, for which he felt he was responsible. 
With a cool, business-like air, which trebly en- 
hanced the horror of the scene ena: ting on boant 
the Rapid, Antonio ordered half a dozen of the 
pirate crew to rig a plank over the gangway, the 
inboard end balanced with a weight of some hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, or about that of 4 stnall 
sized man. This was soon done, and one hy 

















one the victims were unbound, and their hands 
still tied behind them, were ordered ty “ walk the 
plank,’’—in other words, to walk to the outward 
end of the balanced board until their weight 

overtopped that fixed at the inner end, when they i 
slid off and sank into their watery, living grave 
Not one of the victims spoke a word, for all 


© hid pateage, wei.” Wik Dhanse ode the same time forcing back the gag | knew that prayers for merey would be laughed to 
Indy, “we may get a sight at this terr being 2 uch violence and tying it so tightly thatthe | scorn. Some one ortwo marched boldly to the ir 
death, and on these the pirates as bmed & look 
with respect and admiration, forbearing to jet 


Crhers 
1 up- 
hut tm. 
tinctively shrank back. These were urged for- 


rere: and 


mbs refused their office. These wretched be 
ngs were dragged to the gangway and thrown 
verboard, amidst the shouts of the piraes, as 


hey might have thrown overboard a dead dog 
“ 


peak. 


take the old ‘ooman, and I'l! 


and the negro a 


Here, Sambo,” he shouted to his com- ing, 
anion, a thick-lipped, bull-headed negro, “you | was 
take the young one.” | and 


He laid hold of Helena’s arm as he spoke, | the 








half a dozen times, and still she keeps # 
down upon us every now and then.” th 
“Well, see that you don’t get too c 
gether, that’s all.” 
The captain paced the deck for an hour, o 














gazed after him for an instant, and then walked 


does. Davis was the name of his former cap- | forward. 





tain. But, Mary, my dear, you had better go 


The object of the young man was to speak a 


| ween ' 
Was going below, he said: 











his 
grasp on her arm, a tremor passed through 
every limb, an 


or twice ordering the helmsman to keep a Pewered the vil 
| ri 

¢ ve the brig berth; the as 

| off to vive the rig a wider rth; a, moment he was «t 


loor by @ blow from the bas cud of a pistol in 


Pproached the elder lady ; but | this 
was their purpose, it was trustrated for | tain, 
etme being. As soon as the young lady 


hatever 
fais | go di 


2 1 she instinetively called for help. with 
Help! Yes, Pt h “ 
es, Til help ye, my beauty,” an- | blood 


‘ain, with 


retched senseless on the cabin | act o 


“I'll find @ way to make ye | The dead bodies were thrown afer their ot 


The plank was unlashed, the decks drenched 


a sneer; but the next | per to inform his youthful superor 


uy. 
strugyliag shipmates, and the deed of horror 
completed. Some called for the captain 





tosisted that he should he lashed to une of i 
corpses and thrown overboard with it, bas 
Antoow refused w listen w “ The rap | 
" he sad, “has yet tw confess. He ehall 


own with has brig.” 


a few backets of water w wash off 
4, and then Antonw went on 


the 
board the Vi 


that another 
f the tragedy was over 
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VALER 
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Tre room fnte @hick 1 we 
reaters, was one of the handso 
csvitlo. Into the lenge and hk 
fresh Meath of morning cam 
pertames of the cape ieesam 
The beams of the morning ee 
exchated by green curtains to 
hoary cord amd tassel, while the 
relieved by white lace draperes 
shiny and chairs were of gre 

vor teumg coverd with omot 
Marble tables stoud between 
which there were ain large long 
j4ite to the four There eas a 

hothing showy, bat all wae sof 
the eye, and cool aod delight 

In a curtained recess stood a nm 

& palaw, and from that our 
dchetous mastic, that fell ow the 
ekiiog of silver belle 
A white hand touched the & 
sweet vowe burst forth into « 
At first the bright winged canar, 
est ond fullest notes, as if to dre 
the fair songsiness, tut, as if de 
late her, suddenly ceasing his ow 
hit head back apo hie slialds 
It was a lovely face that looked 
cess towards the now motionle 
were full, red lips, large, gloom 
and soft, thick bands of dark be 
Pearly tooth when she smiled, 
coming and going of a crime 
cheeks, She wore « morning 
muslin, without « single omam 
never luvked more lovely wher 
rich robes which her station ob! 
mes to wear, And well might 
surpassingly lovely, for does not 
tify the face, and was not Lndiana 
A door was sofily opened at the 
room, anda maaly face appear 
lady smiled her welcome, and bh 
wards her, He glanced at her ; 
dross, and threw a freatly gather 
her lap 
“ There, take that, love, and p 
hair, Tt will wwit your morning rm 
“ Then you like my dress, Viet 
it would be too plain to suit your , 
“ Nay, T hold to the poet's een! 
ty unadorned.” Why do you th 
elaborate 1’ 
* Bocause I heard you admiri 
dressed ladies at the assombly las 
“True, Pdid so. Bat I admi 
almires the red rose, and then 
his wight with the pale, eweet wh, 
tndiane, Masks BIR he 
Ii was delightfal io hear his pr 
was passed in the deliciows conf 
lovers know, and Victor was j 
when he saw Iodiana suddealy tu 
she saw he knew wot; for sho en 
bade him yood morning as gaily > 
Yet when the radiant girl retr 
ber, a cloud passed over her fac: 
herself upon the long white cour’ 
usually reclined while reading, #& 
ing custom. A book was in her ' 
che did not read. One hand war 
thoughtful brow, the other held + 
trembled as if with some indefina 
© What could Valerie meant’ 
What could she mean by that le 
envy? O, can it be, that my 
happy, i# to be poisoned by her! 
bowed her fair bead to the pil! 
and wept such burning tears as h 
from her eyes before 
What cloud had thas eadden!) 
baoyant heart that but now we 
such happiness es comes to us 
lifetime! Valene Montford we 
ole, whom Mr, and Mere, Les! 
whea ther own child was yet « 
were nearly the same age, and | 
up with the same care, and and 
tiruction. The ereole was beas 
lke most of ber caste, wae ve 
and fond of rich aod showy 
Moaulwa had long been the dee! 
diana Leslie, with the full and 
her parents. The course of v 
the dramatiet’s idea, did “re 
their shy seemed without @ clow 
What was the shadow, thy 
around the path of the lovers! 
in the person of her who had 
cherished child in the family 
shared the lowe and tenderness 
been fur ber, would all have 
Indians, Aod om this morn 
time, Indians had discovered, 
dismay, that Valerie loved Ve 
was revesied wo her in that 
haunted her ke an owl eparit, 
caped her lover's eye 
For « while all things scene 
Indiana's fears were ellayed 
Valerne scomed hind end ple 
talked of the approsching wed 
soon to take place, and gaily 
to whom Indieme 4:4 not dare 
prdon of bad faith im the ore 
The wedding might com 
ged the office of berdeomall, « 
comecvvas that the dreee whir 
were w weer wool net here 
& regal etyle of bemety, with 
olive that to harmonise fevrors 
giorwee eyes, end the wor 
ewept eroend ber like « veil 
ble k bee end ite rere eegth 





Valera delighted ia dork 
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ver bodkin, within a phial, and withdrawing it, 
she stirred with the same bodkin, a glass of caw 
sucree which had been left on a table for Indiana 
A dreadful suspicion entered his mind—a sus- 
picion full of a thousand terrors. He sat in pow 
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this?” he cried, in a haughty ine eer . ee 
“ Antonio, how’s this! i or- WILLIAM 8. Ct. 
at the ladies with civility, and 
I put up with much from you; 
you know that I am master here. 
cag from the captain’s mouth 





. . | 

| companions would wear in their attendance on 
| the bride. But whatever was her feeling, she | 
carried herself bravely. Most people would have 
| 
| 


from the dizzy dream which had, for a moment, 
almost intoxicated the calm, grave Victor Moul- | 
ton. How he despised himself for the momenta. | 
ry infidelity to his angelic wife. And Valerie! | 
how did all this affect her? 


The physician arrived, and Victor told him, 
without seraple, his suspicions that Indiana had 
been poisoned ; but positively refused to crim- 


thought her infinicely more beautiful than the | inate any person whatever 


| ple bride who on that night looked like a droop- 

| ing lily. There was a gorgeousness in her type | Clasping her jewelled hands together, she ex- | erless amazement as she approached the bed, 
of beauty, that would more surely enchain the claimed, “(what have I done’? I have repelled — stealing softly on tiptoe, withont observing him 

Tne room into which I would introduce my | es mmon observer—the few would have preferred | him forever. O, why was I not more pradent ? | “Indiana, darling, will you take this cool 

realers, was one of the handsomest in St. Fran- | ge intellectual charm of Indiana’s face. | I must form another plan. I know! I know | drink? Let me raise you up.” 

cisville. Into the large and lofty windows the | There was to be no removal to another house. | what I can do! but at what a fearful risk to my | Fortunately, Indiana’s slumber was too deep 

fresh breath of morning came, loaded with the | safety—what a risk to my soul! Yet, 0, why, | for her to be aroused directly ; and Victor, start- 


| The rich planter, Leslie, would not part from his 
perfumes of the cape jessamin and magnolia. | only and well beloved child, and the newly mar- | why did he not prefer me? Surely the tame ing up from his unseen place in the shadow of 
charms of Indiana Leslie could not compare | the drapery, followed her sofily into the dressing: 


“The object now, is to counteract it, pot to 
trace its source, doctor. I believe—nay, I know 
that she has taken it in minute doses for weeks 
Can you obviate its effects '” 

“Perhaps Tecan It depends on her having 
constant care, in administering the remedies 
which I shall preserite. The antidote must be 


As minute as the poison, and if you promise that 


wled ; but there was earnestness 
| they to executed his orders. 


The beams of the morning sun were partially | rie] couple remained there as usual, Victor hav- 
yur cabin, ladies. ‘Take your ser- 


excluded by green curtains looped back by a | 


Remain there, and you shail not 





rose tremblingly to obey him. 
uthful app e and hand 
lthough it was now disturbed with 
variety of conflicting feelings, in 
-assured them, and amidst the ill- 
ruffians around them, he appeared 
rotector. 
r you are, sir,” said the elder lady, 
ear to possess authority over these 
wen’s sake let there be no more 
| remember we are women. Save 
, as you love and revere the memo- 
ther and sister !” 
e no mother nor sister, that’s it!” 
ig man, with bitter emphasis. “I 
er. But keep to your cabin,” he 
wildly. “And you, Antonio, I 
leck. Bring these fellows with you.” 
d to the deck, followed by Antonio 
on, leaving the ladies and their ser- 
id the still bound captain, in sole 
the cabin, the only light afforded 
a tallow candle in a lantern on the 





_— 


CHAPTER XX. 
WALKING THE PLANK. 
tropic moon shed a light almost as 
wt of day over the deck of the two 
» closely locked together, and over 
udscape. Not another sail was visi- 
broad expanse of water to windward, 
ward, the vessels having been hugging 
yugh the night, the shore was dis- 
» seen, the lights already alluded to 
oring from the windows of some of 
4 houses, where the inhabitants were 
tle dreaming of the dark tragedy be- 
| so near them on that peaceful night ; 
{ had nearly died away, and the two 
almost motionless upon the water. 
k of the Rapid presented a frightful 
vivid contrast with the calm and still- 
vure. The dead body of the mate still 
the companion-way, and the man at 
who had been the first victim, lay 
he had fallen. ‘The dead bodies of 
lay on different parts of the deck, and 
remaining of the crew were bound 
foot to the shrouds, all more or less 
corgé Stanley and Antonio’ stood fae 
nts in earnest conversation ; at length 
howed symp of impati 
‘be, Senor Davis,” he said. “I for 
1ot run my neck into danger for the 
ir foolish scruples, nor will the hands, 
you. Caramba! what matters a dead 
or less? I’ve seen too many to fear 
vir ghosts. Ah, mi hijo, you are yet 
1¢ glorious trade. You'll know better 
t about mercy by-and. by.” ° 
‘allto you. Let me know when all 





gz, the young man stepped on board 
ssel, and went below, but not to the 
wry was there, tearful, prayerful, hor- 
», and he dared not yet appear before 
dof all the manhood, the principle, 
ter—stripped of all the virtues her 
iad given him credit for—proclaimed 
words, his own acts, a villain of the 
He had not yet steeled his soul to 
r reproaches, or still worse, to witness 
abhorrence, scorn, contempt. He 
o the steerage, there to remain with bis 
its for his sole companions till the deed 
for which he felt he was responsible. 
ool, business-like air, which trebly en- 
horror of the scene enacting on board 
Antonio ordered half a dozen of the 
to rig a plauk over the gangway, the 
{ balanced with a weight of some hun- 
irty pounds, or about that of a small 
This was soon done, and one by 
tims were unbound, and their hands 
hind them, were ordered to “ walk the 
1 other words, to walk to the outward 
balanced board until their weight 
that fixed at the inner end, when they 
sank into their watery, living grave. 
f the victims spoke a word, for all 
prayers for mercy would be laughed to 
me one ortwo marched boldly to their 
om these the pirates seemed fo look 
t and admiration, forbearing to jest 
ise of scurrilous language. Orhers 
iptoms of horror as they stepped up- 
k, and as it were involuntarily but in- 
shrank back. These were urged for- 
» sharp points of cutlasses and board- 
heir terror appearing to afford great 
to their cold blooded murderers ; and 
two, one a boy of fourteen, who-e 
d their office. These wretched be- 
agged to the gangway and thrown 
amidst the shouts of the pirares, as 
have thrown overboard a dead dog. 
dies were thrown afier their still liv- 
ag shipmates, and the deed of horror 
ted. Some called for the captain, 
{| that he should be lashed to one of 
and thrown overboard with it, bat 
o refused to listen to. “The cap- 
sid, “has vet to confess. He shall 
b his brig.” 
< was unlashed, the decks drenched 
backets of water to wash off the 
hen Antonio went on board the Vi- 
1 his youthfal superior that another 
agedy was over. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. 
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relieved by white lace draperies. The couches 
floor being covered with cool, white matting. 


which there were six large long ones, that came 
quite to the fluor. There was nothing glittering, 
nothing showy, but all was soft and pleasant to 
the eye, and cvol and delightful to the touch. 
In a curtained recess stood a noble organ, fit for 
a palace; and from that corner came sweet, 
delicious music, that fell on the ear like the soft 
tinkiing of silver bells. 
A white hand touched the keys; and soon a 
sweet voice burst forth into a full tide of song. 
At first the brizht-winged canary raised his high- 
est and fullest notes, as if to drown the music of 
the fair songstress; but, as if despairing to emu- 
late her, suddenly ceasing his own song, turned 
his head back upon his shoulder as if listening. 
It was a lovely face that looked out from the re 
cess towards the now motionless bird. There 
were full, red lips, large, glorious brown eyes, 
and soft, thick bands of dark hair; the glicter of 
pearly teeth when she smiled, and the quick 
coming and going of a crimson flush in her 
cheeks. She wore a morning dress of white 
muslin, without a single ornament, yet she had 
never looked more lovely when arrayed in the 
rich robes which her station obliged her some- 
times to wear. And well might she look thus 
surpassingly lovely, fur does not happiness beau- 
tify the face, and was not Indiana Leslie beloved ? 
A door was softly opened at the other end of the 
room, anda manly face appeared at it. The 
lady smiled her welcome, and he advanced to- 
wards her. He glanced at her plain and simple 
dress, and threw a freshly gathered camelia mto 
her lap. 
“ There, take that, love, and place it in your 
hair. It willsuit your morning robe admirably.” 
“ Then you like my dress, Victor? I thought 
it would be too plain to suit your gorgeous taste.” 
“Nay, I hold to the poet’s sentiment of ‘ beau- 
ty unadorned.’ Why do you think my taste so 
elaborate ¢” 
“ Because [ heard you admiring those richly 
dressed ladies at the assembly last evenins.” 
“True, [did so. But I admired them as one 
admires th: red rose, and then turns to refresh 
his sight with the pale, sweet white rose.” 
__Jetane Mure ani essbenbe. rival the 
¢ lightful co hear his praises. 
pcp the delicious confidence that only 
lovers know, and Victor was just rising to go, 


Marble tables stood between the windows, of 


ing been an inmate of their home for some time. 


heavy cord and tassel; while the deep green was The young bride had forgotten the circumstance 


, | that had so distarbed her—that look of mingled 
divans and chairs were of green damask; the | 


hatred and envy cast upon her on that morning. 
| Yet again she encountered the same, without 
bring ng to her that deadly fear. 


facs, and saw their owner turn away suddenly, 
as if conscious of being detected. “ Victor is 
mine own, and nothing can part us.” And she 
wore a look as calm and composed as if no ele- 
ment of hate were at work against her peace. 


centered in another object. Before a year had | 
run its round, there was a “ well-spring of pleas- 
ure,” as the author of Proverbial Philosophy 
calls it, in the house, a babe was born that called 
forth all the tenderness of her soul. Valerie’s 
congratulations were deepest and loudest; and 
the young, pale mother, beautiful in her new 
emotion, more gentle and tender in her manner 
than before, was an object on which none could 
gaze without the sincerest admiration. Not in 
the first days of their marriage, ere the honey 
moon had expired, had Victor seemed more 
earnestly and tenderly to regard the lovely, Ma- 
donna-like wife, than now, that this new and 
mysterious love had been superadded. 

The child grew in strength and beauty. Its 
large brown eyes were like its mother’s, and the 
rare, delicate complexion was also hers. For 
the rest it was like the father. Valerie had 
Strangely attached the child to her, when it was 
searce half a year old; and at the age of two 
years, it was still ardently devoted to one who 
was apparently in love with her little playmate. 
She left nothing undone to bind the child’s affee- 
tions most firmly to herself. It was the effect of 
her deep crafttodoso. Valerie was one of those 
people who never do anything without a motive, 
and with her, it was always a selfish one. 
Through the little Virginia, she trusted to 
reach the heart of the father; and her passion 
for Victor became so apparent, that it again ex- 
cited the suspicions of Indiana. 

It was a lovely morning in June. The air 
was full of perfume, and the warm south wind 
came laden with that delicious languor so pecu- 
liar to the atmosphere of L , and brought 
the odor of a thousand flower laden gardens. 
Victor, even more than the rest of the family. 
ing Apter ey 
self on a sofa in one of the coolest apartments in 
the house. Indiana had retired to her own 
apartment, and Mr. and Mrs. Leslie had not yet 








when he saw Indiana suddenly turn pale. What 
she saw he knew not; for poke — and 
im good morning as gaily as ever. 
oe the radiant girl retired to her cham- 
ber, a cloud passed over her face, a8 she threw 
herseif upon the long white couch on which she 
usually reclined while reading, as was her vg 
ing custom. A book was in her hand now, ut 
she did not read. One hand was supporting her 
thoughtful brow, the other held the book, but it 


left theirs. Valerie and the child were missing ; 
but all supposed that they too were lying down, 
for, although it was so early, it was difficult to 
overcome the languid effects of the atmosphere. 

Victor tossed awhile on his uneasy couch, and 
then made his way to the garden, hoping to find 


“Tam surely safe now,” she murmured, to | 
herself, as she caught those eyes fixed upon her } 


But now all thoughts, all hopes, all fears were the range. An old woman was stooping over 


fies naifiance =e commode and 
there were broad folding @ “*ue in each cor- 


But let her beware !”” 
; An hour later, and Valerie had crossed the 
| garden, and gliding under the shade of the over- 
| hanging trees, had reached that end of the plan. 
tation devoted to the dwellings of the slaves. 

Meeting several of these, she stopped and gave a 
| few kind words to each. Valerie had always 
| done this, for her purpose was to make herself a 
| greater favorite with these people than Indiana. 
| At the extreme end of the path that wound by 
the little white huts, she entered the !ast one in 


the fire, cooking some little savory mess for her 
breakfast. She turned at hearing Valerie’s step. 
“ Bress you, honey!” she exclaimed, coming 
forward. “Ts dat you out so airly dis morning ? 
well, morning air dey say is good to make han- 
some cheeks.” 

“And so you are trying it, aunty ?” 
“O, now honey, don’t be pokin’ fun at aunt 
Sylvy’s brack face.” 
“But, aunty, I want yon to help me about 
something. When you and I were talking last 
year about the man who poisoned his wife, you 
told me that you had something that would take 
away the strength gradually, without showing 
any ill effects in the person taking it. I want it 
for my littie animals that are te be stuffed for 
my museum; something that will not destroy 
their beauty, and give them an easy death, too. 
I cannot bear to have them shot, and besides, it 
always makes an ugly spot in them.” 
“Lor, yes, I will; but, honey, do be careful 
for you might do mischief. S’pose that ar baby 
should get it? kill the little beauty right away.” 
“ Never fear, aunty, nobody shall have it but 
the one J intend it for.” And Aunt Sylvia gave 
her the poison, a colorless liquid, in a little phial, 
and after many charges, allowed her to depart. 
The apartment of Indiana was one of the 
largest and lofiiest in the house. It was hung 
throughout with draperies of the whitest muslin, 
beautifull broidered. The bed was drawn 


y 

into the centre of the m, beneath an over- 
hanging canopy of tra . lin that reach- 
ed to the floor, and was led from a silver 


wreath above. All the chairs and couches were 
covered with pale green silk of a rich pattern, 
and these were protected by delicate net work. 





magnificent bath and dressing-réom,;~m-wthetr 
was a rich mirror, reaching from floor to ceiling. 
On the cool, luxurious bed, lay the mistress of 
this delicious retreat; a mass of white muslin 
out of which shone the large, beautiful eyes, and 
the clear, pale face. For, within a few weeks 
past, Indiana had yielded to a languor unknown 
before, even in this enervating climate. Daily 





a cooler air among its green shades. As he 
came near an arbor, he heard the faintest echo 
of asong. The voice sounded like a soft mur- 
mur—scarcely less so than the sweet south wind 
hing through the shrabbery. He turned 





i if with some indefinable It 
“ee well Vulerie mean?” she murmured. 
« What could she mean by that look of hatred or 
envy? QO, can it be, that my life, hitherto 7 
happy, is to be poisoned by her? And the gir! 
bowed her fair head to the pillow of the couch 
and wept such burning tears as had never fallen 

er eyes before. 
yao pee” had thus suddenly come over that 
buoyant heart that but now was beating with 
such happiness as comes to us only once in a 
lifetime? Valerie Montford was @ French cre- 
ole, whom Mr. and Mrs. Leslie had adopted 
when their own child was yet an infant. They 


and fond of rich and showy attire. 


were nearly the same age, and had been brought 
up with the same care, and under the same in- 
struction. The creole was beautiful indeed, and 
like most of her caste, was vain of her beauty, 
Victor 


aside to listen, and the whole scene was revealed. 
On the grass, in an attitude of the most per- 
fect and careless repose, lay Valerie Montford. 
Her dress, the most delicate of morning costumes, 
transparent as air, displayed her neck and arms, 


she had struggled against the insidious weakness 
that had begun to palsy her energies; but at 
length she had resigned herself to the bed from 
which she was now unable to rise, except as she 
was taken up in the arms of her husband. 

What was the disorder that was thus sapping 
the citadel of lifein this lovely woman, no one 
could divine. Even the physicians were at fault. 
Mr. Leslie had summoned two or three from 
New Orleans, ‘earing that her symptoms were 
the p sof the fever familiar to that city; 





smooth and polished, if not as white as . 
Her raven hair was lying in long, thick masses 
upon the grass, while one glossy tress was flung 
across her bosom. The child slept by her side 
—the litle Virginia—and the lullaby which 
the red lips was still murmuring, had hashed 
her to this peaceful rest. It was a picturesque 
arrangement which Valerie had thus effected. 
She knew Victor’s artistic taste, and she knew 
too that he would not long miss his child with- 
out coming to find her. She looked up as he 
approached, and started as if about to fly. " 

“Nay, don’t move, Valerie,” he ented. It 
isa pity to spoil such an exquisite picture as 


Moulton had long been the declared lover of In- 
diana Leslie, with the full and free consent of 
her parents. The course of their love, walhe 
the dramatist’s idea, did “run smooth,” and 
their sky seemed without a cloud. 

What was the shadow, then, that hovered 
around the path of the lovers? It was embodied 
in the person of her who had been treated as a 
cherished child in the family—of her who had 
shared the love and tenderness, which, had it not 
been for her, would all have been centered in 
Indiana. And on this morning, for the first 
time, Indiana had discovered, to her sorrow and 


you and Genie make. But how came you here, 
and why is not Genie with her mother ?” 
“J left her mother asleep,” she answered, 
obeying his command to lie still. “ Genie, too, 
was fretting to be with me. You know, Victor, 
the child loves me better than any of you.” 
Victor had sunk upon one knee to kiss the 
bright red cheek of the little girl. Valerie, how- 
ever, chose to appropriate the tender caress, for 
she seized his hand with her soft, yielding flogers, 
and drew him down as if by an irresistible im- 
pulse, until his lips touched hers. Then, with 





dismay, that Valerie loved Victor M Mt It 
was revealed to her in that look which now 
haunted her like an evil spirit, but which had es- 
caped her lover's eye. 


For a while all things seemed so quiet that 
Indiana’s fears were allayed. From this time, 


ble acting, as if frightened by her own 

bold act, she covered her face with her exquisite- 
ly shaped and jewelled hands, and exclaimed, 
“ Q, what shall [ do? what shall I do ” 
Victor was embarrassed. Had Indiana been 
present, he would have thought the act only in 
sport; but so much of passion mingled in the 





Valerie seemed kind and pleasant. She even 
talked of the approaching wedding which was 50 
soon to take place; and gaily jested with Victor, 
to whom Indiana did not ao to reveal her sus- 
icion of bad faith in the creole. 
. The wedding night came. Valeri® had beg- 
ged the office of bridesmaid, although perfectly 
conscious that the dress which the bridemaids 
were to wear would not become her. Hers was 
a regal style of beauty, with just enough of the 
olive tint to harmonize favorably with her grand, 
glorious eyes, and the unrivalled hair which 


black hae, and its rare length. 













heavy, magnificent textures. It must have bee 
a sacrifice for her to lay them aside and don th 


swept around her like a veil, with its rich purple | 


Valerie delighted in dark, rich colors, and 


simple white silk and pearl ornaments that her 


momentary expression which he caught of her 
face, that he felt hurt and pained. His counte- 


but they confwed that there must be some secret 
source of disew, of which they were ignorant. 
Meantime, 1e whole family united in bestow- 
ing every carand attention upon the invalid. 
Valerie even (bandoned the child to the care of 
the nurse, andhung around the bed, evincing 
the utmost aniety and tenderness toward Indi- 
ana. So undsing was her devotion, that [ndi- 
ana remembed with regret her former suspi- 
cions of Vatie, and tried, in her weak, languid 
way, to shothat she appreciated her attentions. 
The nig was exceedingly warm, and Indi- 
ana lay paing for breath. Except for the dif- 
ficult breaing, she lay motionless as a statue. 
There wano light in the room, but a silver 
lamp, softshaded, hung in the dressing-roum, 
and diffus a pale, faint light. Victor had sunk 
into a larchair beside the bed, and Indiana 
had appatly fallen intoa gentle slumber. All 
was still the grave, save the tremulous breath 
from thed ; but as Victor sut in the range of 
the dresg-room dvors, he saw Valerie steal 
noiseles in. Thinking that she was fearful 
of distmg the patient, he only sat and watch- 
ed. Haw her look around, and caught the 
express Of her face as she stood beneath the 
lamp. made @ strange impression upon him. 
Her fead looked wrinkled and old, from the 
effect ome powerful emotion. Her lips were 
blue :compressed, and her cheek showed a 
pallost he had never before witnessed upon 
its clolive surface. Could this emotion be 
all fodtana’s illness? He watched until he 
saw faise her eyes—those beautiful eyes that 





nance assumed a graver cast, as he revolved this 
in his miud—ihen he felt ashamed that he should 
have had a single thought aguinst the purity and 
delicacy of his wife’s adupted sister, for as such 
was Valerie considered in the family. Yet he 
could not help owning to himself that she was so 
bewildering in her beauty, that many a man who 
had not a wife so well beloved as his owa, might 
have lost his heart through her attractions. Even 
he dared not wait for another demonstration of 


secured by flight; and seizing the sleeping child, 
under pretence of her takiag cold, he carried her 
n | offin spite of Valerie's reproaches. He weat 
e | immediately to his wife's room. Oce look at 
that sweet, pure, intellectual face restored bim 


their power. He felt that safety was only to be ! @gthat mi 


nev@ked upon his before without a tender 
sweé- Now they were perfectly demoniacal 
in expression. If Victor had ever accord- 
ed tlm of beauty to Valerie, the charm was 
nowtroyed—the spell was broken. There 
wastilling tenderness, deeper than ever, in | 
| the which he tarned upon the still form of 
hissen darling, and he involuntarily laid 
hisOver her pillow, and moved nearer to 
- | hes as if to guard her from some baleful in- 


with mine. Fool! fool! why was he daped in- | 
to worshipping that pink and white beauty? | 


room, and ere she was aware of his presence, he 
snatched the glass from her hand. The next 


floor. Tt was a momentary faintness, and she 


| out to him to forbear. To test her still further, 
he moved away from the arms that were now 
trying to clasp his knees hoping to make him 
drop the glass. He still held it to his lips. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


into those wicked eyes, and holding the glass 
far above his head out of her reach, he said : 

“Why should I not taste it, Valerie? It was 
for my wife, was it not?” 

His cool, calm manner restored her to herself. 

“Itis medicine,” she said, rallying ‘The 
doctor left it for Indiana, to be given when she 
is restless and disturbed.” 

“ But she is sleeping sweetly, now—why dis- 
turb her?” 

“T thought she was restless, by her breathing,” 
she gasped out. 

“She will not need it. Iam thirsty, Valerie, 
and will have some prepared for her long before 
she awakes, It will be so sweet from your hands, 
my beauty!” he said, half gallantly, half iron- 
ically, as he again brought the glass to his lips. 

“ You shall not!” she shrieked, in a frenzy 
that revealed her secret. “ You shall not, Vic- 
tor. It is poison!” 

She started up from the floor, and now stood 
before him, her eyes gleaming like those of a 
wild animal. 

Victor said, calmly, “And this was for my 
wife, and it was not the first time that you have 
administered it. ‘This is the secret of Iodiana’s 
unaccountable illness. Why did you do this?” 

His calmness deceived her. She could not 
now believe him ignorant of her purpose, but he 
was so composed, that she fora moment, indulg- 
ed the wild hope that he would not condemn 
her too severely, when he knew that it was for 
love of him. In an agony of mingled passion 
and fear, she gazed into his eyes. 

“Victor! Victor! speak! You love me, do 
you not? O, say that you would love me if 
there were no obstacle—if there were no life be- 
tween us !”” 

“ Valerie, what do you mean? are you mad? 
Ts it because you are so madly, so wickedly in 
love with me, that you dafe to tamper with my 

»” 


that she had gone too far, and had Oversnorner: 
mark; and she burst imo a flood of as bitter 
tears as ever fell from the eyes of a passionate 
and scorned woman. For a moment she was 
tempted to fall at his feet and confess that she 
had indeed perilled her soul and incurred the 
guilt of murder. The next moment she heard 
Indiana stirring in the next room, and a weak, 
plaiutive tone, calling “Dear Victor.” It steel- 
ed her again when he turned to go to his wife, 
She felt a thrillof joy to remember how near- 
ly she had brought her rival to death—how more 
than probable it was that she would never recov- 
er from that deadly weakness. And then! 0, 
could she not plead such love as mortal woman 
never before felt ? such love as would make the 
calm, cold attachment of Indiana seem like ice? 
Joy tilled her heart, but it was a guilty joy ; the 
joy that is like Dead Sea apples—beauty with- 
out, but ashes within. She heard the soft, low 
voice of Indiana, replying to Victor’s tender 
words, and she rejuiced that ere long those tones 
would be husied forever; and might it not be 
that those tender words would be addressed to 
herself? How could he help loving the radiant 
daughter of the south, after loving the cold-bluod- 
ed Indiana? The sounds all ceased, and she 
supposed Indiana now slept. She did so, and 
Victor, trembling with the excess of his emo- 
tions, went back to Valerie. She stood just 
where he had left her, and her eagle eye watched 
his countenance as he approached, as if she could 
read from it her sentence of death or pardon. 
He shut the door, that his wife might not be 
disturbed. 

“ Valerie,” he said, “you, who profess to 
love me so much, have shown only your hate to 
another. Did you think of the consequence of 
your mad, insane act? Did it occur to you that 
if discovered in it, you were liable to imprison- 
ment for life? Did you know that if successful, 
you would expiate your guilt as murderers ex- 
piate theirs? And do you know it is in my power 
to bring you to this—to disgrace you forever !”’ 
Her eyes were looking full at him, as he utter- 
ed these words, and she heard them, every one. 
The low, but distinct tones fell like fire upon her 
heart; but her hand did not tremble nor her 
cheek blanch, 

“T have bat one plea, Victor—one ouly—my 
deep, lasting, unutterable love.” 

“Silence! such @ confession should bring 
shame and confusion to any woman. One word 
more of a love that brings a blush to my own 
cheek to hear spoken of, and I will acquaint Mr. 
Leslie with your horrid design upon his daugh- 
ter’s life. Love! never again desecrate iw holy 
name by coupling it with a passion so base as 
yours. Leave this room! I cannot breathe in 
your presence.” He rang the bell as he spoke, 
and ordered the servant who answered it to go 


for a physician whom he named Valerie left 





ht be hovering around her. 
| he could not long keep his eyes from | 


| the room as he bade her, but as she opened the 


| wig to see if that hateful look had disap- 


| ing, sorrowfully tender louks shat often disarm 


| pdrom Valerie’s face. As he turned them | 


| 4@ the door of the dressing-room, he saw 
pee some small glittering thing, like a sil- 


door, she turned upon him one of those despair- 


the most indignant. 
“ Away, woman!” be cried, as if in terror, 


moment she lay prostrate and fainting upon the | 


opened her eyes to see him holding the glass to | 
| his own lips. Horror gave her strength to shrick | 


“Victor! Victor!” she cried, “touch it not!” | 
He stooped down where he could look straight | 


no one else shall administer it but yourself, I 
will undertake her case. Of course you feel, my 
friend, that only God can bless the means we 
use" 

He found his patient even more exhausted 
than he had anticipated, and stayed by her 
through the night. Victor forbore to acquaint 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie with what he had discover- 
ed. At least, he would wait until his mind was 
made up how to dispose of Valerie Meantime, 
j he was needed constantly in Indiana’s apart 
ment, and he tried only to banish from his mind 
what was so dreadfal to remember, until his wife 
should recover. Mrs. Leslie sat constantly by 
her daughter's sick bed, in patient wonder at 
Victor's unceasing watchfulness. The good la. 
dy little thought what a horrible death she was 
contending with, or how deep the strugyle she 
was going through. Siranger still, she deomed 
| Valerie's absence-—she who had been so devoted 

to the invalid. But no one answered her ques- 
| tions, and like a sensible woman she furbore to 
ask more. At last, Indiana was pronounced out 
of danger. The news spread through the house, 
and was repeated to Valerie many times. She 
sat like one in a dream, looking wasted and worn. 
Her beauty had faded since that night, and large, 
dark hollows had gathered beneath her eyes. 

Had Victor seen her during this time, he might 
have suspected that she was trying the same 
process on her own frame, that she had tried up- 
on Indiana; but he saw her not; and if, in some 
pause in his tender cares over the beloved invalid, 
his thoughts wandered towards Valerie, it was 
with a pitying sentiment unmixed with hatred, 
yet with a strong abhorrence of her sin. And 
Victor must have been more than man, had he 
not felt as he did. On the seventh day, Indiana 
was pronounced out of danger. The medicines 
had worked favorably, and although her physi- 
cian thought she might long experience weak- 
hess, yet her good constitution was taken into 
the account, and argued well for the future. 

When the doctor was congratulating her, Mrs. 
Leslie ran into the room, and begged him to go 
to Valerie. He went, and found her apparently 
dying. She was entreating for one word with 
Victor ; but long before he came, she had passed 
to another tribunal. To his iatest hour, Victor 
never revealed the fearful secret of those unhap- 
py weeks, except to her from whom he had no 
concealment. She wept at the sad fate of one 
whom she had loved as a sister, and unlike what 
is generally believed of her sex, she did not con- 
demn her too severely for loving her husband. 
Horemepheattemot upon her own life, sie tried to 
she gave her the poison, aff tre 
reached the climax when she destroyed herself, 

Mrs. Leslie dered and q i dj, but the 
secret remained inviolate. The daughter, who 
knew that her mother had loved Valerie almost 
as well as she had loved her own child, could 
not bear to shake her mother’s faith in the na- 
ture she had guided and nurtured. Only the 
old negress suspected what had happened, and 
for her own sake, she kept silent. It was the 
only sorrowtul remembrance in the lives of the 
devoted pair; and their child grew up so good 
and beautiful, that through her, at least, their 
lives passed as brilliant as an eastern story. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Our Curious Department. 
ideas for The Fiag of our Union } y 


Hanging himself over his Coffin. 

Henry Kock committed suicide in an eccentric 
manner at Proviso, Ill, lately. He actually pre- 
pared a rade box, intended by him as a coffin, and 
getting into it, attempted to shoot himself with a 
pistol. Inflicting by this means only a slight scalp 
wound, he next got out, constructed a noose, which 
he fastened to a projection from a few feet over his 
head, in such a manner that he managed, by throw- 
ing himself upon the noose, to dislocate bis neck 
and strangle himself, and was found dead, reclining 
in his own coffin. 


Curious Enough. 

We lean from one of our English exchanges a 
very singular fact in natural history, which was 
witnessed by a gamekeeper near Driffield, a short 
time ago. The nest of a partridge was found con- 
taining nine eggs, and in addition to these, four 
pheasants’ eggs. The matrons had two severe 
battles as té the original ownership. The partridge 
was the victor in both cases, and after depositing 
several additional eggs, succeeded in hatching the 
whole. 





Singular. 

A farmer named Hainey, with bis wife, recently 
took refuge under a tree from a thunder shower at 
Winchester, Ohio. Mr. Hainey stood near the 
trunk of a tree with a fork mm bis hands, the tines of 
which were pointed upward. While in this posi- 
tion the fork was «truck by lightning, and Mr. Hf 

instantly killed, and, sad to relate, his wife, who 
was but a few feet distant, shared the same terrible 
fate. 


Four Generations. 

Quite an unusual spectacle was witnessed a few 
days since, in looking upon a meadow at Krading, 
and seeing four generations mowing together. Their 
names were Nehemiah Bancroft, aged ninety-three 
years, his son James Bancroft, his grandeon Fad 

ward Parker, and his great-grandwo Francis 
Kimball 

Remarkable Plant. 

A singular plant, the drosera, has just come te 
note. It hills instantly all the fies that settle om 
it; and is so exceedingly sensitive, that the hairs 
with which it is furneshed will converge on the ap 

plication of one siz thousandth of a grain of emmeo 

nia, while a single hairs affected by une 6ithow 





and she disappeared. 


ean lth. 
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I winna tell 


When Willie 


And when he 


When Willie 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I WINNA TELL WHAT JENNIE SAID. | gles, in a low tone. “Bat, O Melinda, if you 





BY FUZ. 


When Jennie took the narrow path 
That hameward through the barley led, 
And Willie joined the sonsie lass, 


what Jennie said. 


Wher Willie took sweet Jennie’s hand, 
Sweet Jennie hung her bonnie head; 


said he lo’ed her dear, 


I winna tell what Jennie said. 


When Willie kissed sweet Jennie’s lips, 
Baith Jennie’s cheeks were unco red; 


kissed her owre again, 


I winna tell what Jennie said. 


asked the bonnie lass 





appellations. 








“No, Hide with an I,” said the parent. “TI “Very good, ma’am. Shall Torder John to | handeowanaeetys?>snite BE EOW ny uw 
know how I made my money—and I aint going | harness?” — —~ —-yoersy.  “ 1’'m very sorry to | respect and admire you. And now, sir, I soli it 
| to be ashamed of it.” -4-4.gavers were mar- | hear you make use of soi an ex i infl ; 5 preresiniegbter 
' were prop P your influence with Mrs. Stork to sanction my 
t q riageable. To see them settled well in life was | Tell John to put the saddle on the bay horse, | addresses to Melinda.” 
the darling wish of their ambitious mama. Mr. | and be off with you!” “Nothing will ‘a ti es 
5 Simon Wruggles, a rich, retired broker, with “ But, my dear ma’am,” remonstrated Wrug- | said W. pe oe Se erent ploasare! 
: , sa : _ said Wruggles, drawing his wife’s arm within 
mild manners and a bald head, was the first eli- | gles, “just think of my white pantaloons !” his own. “Join our party, and we'll : 
gible suitor who presented himself. In fact, he “Only to hear the man!” cried Mrs. Stork, | gi right.” ™ wen eae es 
did what everybody wanted him te and gave up lifting up her hands in horror. “The confec- Julian Percy did join the party and had a seat 
his own wishes with a cheerful alacrity that was tionary not arrived—and he talks about his pan- | beside Meiinda: and the did A z 
perfectly astonishing. He first paid his addresses | taloons. For shame, Mr. Wruggles !” M 4 4 party - me saad till 
‘ r ‘ i 2. r. and Mrs, Stork had finally given their con- 
to Melinda, the elder sister, and was in fact en- “Forgive me,” said the happy bridegroom. | , ir uni 7; : 
gaged to hee, when Mes. Stock concleded thet | «7 ay. _ to their union, Ww ruggles, in the exuberance 
Amanda was better suited to him, as likely to Poor Wruggles was no horseman—but he got : eae aes * . <3 
A f . andsome for the young couple. Thus the 
cut a better figure with his money, and Mr. | into the saddle and set off on the restive bay. | Glori we 
: a : x : jorious Fourth ended happily for all concerned 
Wruggles immediately, and without the slightest | He ran the gauntlet through a line ot fire-crack- | and at its close, Mr. Simon Wruggles w: ble 
demur, transferred his affection to the younger | ers; his strapless pantaloons rode up his leg—he | to declare with perfect sincerity, y~ he : 
girl. It was decided that the wedding should | came near falling into the hands of the police for | after all,» “ happy man.” : vinta 
take place at Hide Park on the Glorious Fourth | fast riding, yet he reached Boston, had an inter- . 
—that the parties should be united at the Episco- | yiew with the confectioner, and “hurried up the 
pal church in the neighborhood,—that a grand | cakes.” The moment he turned his bridle, the A HARE HUNT IN A CIURCH. 
Jee champetre should fill up the afternoon, after | horse set off for home at a full gallop; and, as he A singular event occurred a fw days ago at 
which the happy pair should start in the bridge- | entered his stable-yard, testified his joy at his re- Fe groaning ho the reset om A number 
;. a or fats : a of persons who were enga; in bursing drov 
grooin’s elegant carriage on the manguien tour. turn, by throwing his luc kless rider over his head. | 9 hare into the village, and thepoor ae 
Mr. Wruggiles was ‘so obliging” and so “use- | Soiled, shaken, dusty and disordered, the happy | after many turnings, entered th church, the 
i ful,” “so handy,” as his mother-in law observed, | bridegroom picked up his hat, and rushed into | door of which stood wide open. fter running 
that almost every detail of the arrangements was | the house, where he was met by his father-in-law. a , reece a some tie, she placed 
. laid upon his shoulders, and no man worked “Mr. Wraggles—sir!”’ said that worthy per- The cure anata ou 
harder than he did on the morning of the Glori- | son. ‘ Allow me to say, sir, in the politest man- | did not succeed, and she ran to th@ltar of ao 
ous Fourth, which happened to be one of the | ner, possible, sir, that your behaviour is, to say Virgin. There all atcempts to catcher were in 
hottest days within the memory of the oldest | the least, extraordinary. Here have you kept us broayt ge ra ge ge ae ab@ to begin, 
inhabitant. all waiting for half an hour. Where on earth pie poten Pee dh oe orgs ig ee 
“ There, I believe everything is all right now,” | have you been? You needn’t answer. I per- | crouching on the steps of the altarpparently 
said the happy man, as he threw himself into a | ceive you've been with some of your old cronies. much bewildered by the music at singing. 
settee on the piazza, and fanned his burning | Take care, sir, a father’s eye is on you; and if When the service was over, the perso who had 
‘ ts D, haere ‘ ts - originally chasea the hare begged to allowed 
brow with his Panama. “I can’t think of any- | you don’t toe the mark—John, whisk him | to set their dogs at her, but the cure fused to 
thing else. Whew, how hot and tired I am!” down!” allow such a desecration of the ctch. He 
“Well, Mr. Wruggles,” said Mrs. Stork, com- John dusted the garments of the happy man, | therefore had the doors closed, aud the assisted 
ing on the piazza, through one of the French | and the bridal party set out for the church. The Z. ~~ ae pote gg be Tg hoc 
windows, “ you seem to be taking your ease here, | ceremony was happily concluded, although the | rushed from one place to another, 4 at last 
while we are all so busy. It’s always the way | agitated bridegroom made quite a number of | took refuge in the vestry-room. Therte cure 
with you gentlemen.” mistakes, and his eyes wandered in all directions, sen aft of securing wy i the atal got 
Wruggles gave her an Et tu Brute look—he | as if expecting some horrible phantom to appear a ddr bareag bone he pa: Ha 9 y* — 
couldn’t help it—but it speedily changed into his | in the midst of the circle of spectators. He re- pent va. oanthag where she was secured. e cure 
accustomed smile of good humor. covered his spirits, however, and was quite lively | had her killed and served up the nexty to a 
“ Yousmile, Mr. Wraggles—you look happy,” | is the drawing-room at Hide Park, where a nu- party a Pha Bn i a localirnal, 
said Mrs. Stork. merous company was assembled. After the usual mite” taliguneh oy ee na i 
* Well, [am happy, mother-in-law.” felicitations, and the ordinary quantity of very 
“Ah, you have no sympathy—no feeling!’ | ordinary jokes, the party were summoned to the 
said Mrs. Stork. ‘You don’t think what a | garden, where bencath the shelter of a large tent Gaconatsevs TEPLUEEC) e 
dreadful thing it is for a mother to part with her | a long table was spread, loaded with all the deli- The — handling yf the ong on 
dsughter—to have her torn away from her arms | cacies of the season. The champagne circulated — poss aecanltar elena © “ ‘. po 
{and lose her forever.” And Mrs. Stork applied | freely, toasts were drunk, sentiments offered, and produced in the child. His soul is aely 
ler handkerchief to her eyes and sobbed audibly. | speeches made, and nothing occurred to mar the one ge ; aon and ap for a consitie | 5 
{ “You exaggerate, Mrs. Stork—indeed, you | even current of the joyous feast, except the sud- | period, without choice or selection. 
\ do,” said poor Wruggles. “ You're not going | den disappearance of a poor relation under the opin ee ake d 
.. } lose her forever. You'll see her every day. | table after the opening of the fourth basket. the eye sees, the mimic instinct delights yer | * 













the vulgar Stork. 


said the mother. 





BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


the railroad cars.” 


Life’s rough and smooth wi’ him to tread, 
Sweet Jennie, wi’ her een sae blue— 
I winna tell you what she said. 


THE MISERIES OF A HAPPY MAN. 


Mr. Matruew Stork was a retired tanner, 
who, partly by his profession, and partly by spec- 
ulation, had amassed a considerable property, on 
the strength of which he retired from business, 
purchased an elegant mansion and fine farm in 
the vicinity of Boston, and, rather in obedience 
to the wishes of his better haif and his two mar- 
riageable daughters, than to suit his own tastes, 
filled his house with French furniture and set up 
a splendid carriage. In most matters, Mr. Stork 
gave way to his better half, but on one or two 
points he insisted on having his own way. One 
of these was the christening of his estate. 
Stork was for calling it Rosedale; Miss Melinda, 
the eldest daughter, and a girl of a good deal of 
sense, was inclined to Valley Tavern, while Miss 
Amanda, the prettier and more dashing of the 
two girls, insisted on Buen Retiro, a name she 

had picked up in a book of travels in Spain. 
The question was referred to the head of the fam- 
ily for his decision, and he poohed at all these 


could only look into my heart!” 

“You don’t mean to say you don’t love my 
sister!” cried Melinda. 

“Not at all,” answered Wruggles, hurriedly ; 
“I dote on her. But ever since the happy day 
was fixed, I have been perfectly miserable.” 

“ Perfectly miserable!” 

“Yes,” gasped Wruggles, looking anxiously | y 
round to see that no one was listening ; “ for ever | I 
since that time I have been daily in receipt of | 
threatening letters, written in a disguised hand, | 
menacing me with something dreadful, if I ful- 
filled the engagement. 
sister has no rejected suitor, has she?” 

“None, I assure you, Simon. You were the 
first.” 1 
“ What can be the meaning of these letters, 
then ?” 

“Practical jokes, merely to annoy you, 
the sensible Melinda. 

“Here’s one of ’em,” said the happy bride- 
groom, producing a crumpled letter from his 
side-pocket, and reading in a tremulous voice : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


” said 


“Mr. Simon Wrveceores:—Sir,—This is 
probably the last warning you will receive. I 
shall be at Hide Park on the fifth prepared at all 
hazards to prevent your marriage with Miss 
Stork. By fair or foul means, I will accomplish 
my purpose.” 

“He will come the day after the fair,” said 
Melinda, laughing. ‘‘ The fifth is to-morrow— 
long before that my sister will be under your 
protection.” 

“Letter for you, sir,” said a servant, present- 
ing an epistle ona silver salver, and instantly 
retiring. , 





Mrs. 


“Just what I told you, my dears,” said Mrs. 
Stork, with a toss of her yellow turban. “ I told 
you your papa would have the place go without 


“ There you were mistaken, old woman,” said 
“T’m willing to give it a 
name—in fact I’m havin’ the letters cast in iron, 
to be put upon the gateway.” 
“ How stylish!” said Miss Amanda. “ And 
what name have you chosen, papa?” 
“ Hide Park!” said the retired tanner, rubbing 
his hands with malicious exultation. 
“0, shocking!’ cried Mrs. Stork. 
“ Smells so of the shop!” said Miss Amanda. 
“Hyde with a Y,” suggested Melinda. 


Here you are within five miles of our house in 
Boston—you keep horses, and so do we, to say 
notuing of 
“Then you wont forbid her coming to see her 
poor mother once in a while?” said Mrs. Stork, 
drying her eyes reluctantly. 
“ Of course not, my dear madam.” 
“You're a good creature, Simon, after all,” 
“ But you must excuse me—I 
must hasten the toilet of the bride.” 
disappeared into the house. 
“ Well, Simon, you look happy,” said Melinda, 
appearing svon after ber mother left. 


And she 


“ With your permission,” said Wruggles, and 
broke the seal. ‘Save me, save me!” he cried, 
after running his eye over the page. “ My an- 
ooymous correspondent—my fiendish p 


you would try and be present.” 


bursting into the arbor. 
Let go her hand! Amanda, retire !” 


<x<OFHE FLAG OF OUR UNION? 


| «7m bound to look happy,” answered Wrug- | men. “Ape I too late? This marringe—is it 
over?” 


‘An hour ago,” replied the bride. “ I thought 


“You thought so,” said the young man, bit- 


terly. “ You were mistaken, you see.” 


“ But you are not too late for the dinner—let 


me accompany you to the table.” 


“ Amanda, this is bitter mockery,” said the 
oung man. “I have but a few words to say— 
am on the eve of sailing for Europe” 

“ To be gone long ?”’ inquired the bride. 

“ Forever !”” replied the young man. 

“Then you will wish to bid good-by to my 


Tell me, Melinda, your | sister.” 


“No, no! I cannot trust myself to see her. 


But you will bear her my adieux. Tell her my 


ast words were—that I wished her happiness 


and health—that I shall always pray for her 
prosperity—that—you will tell her this.” 


“ Certainly, Mr. Percy, but—” 
“ God bless you!” cried the young man, rais- 


ing her hand to his lips. “ I always could trust 
you, dear Amanda.” 


“His dear Amanda!” cried Mr. Wruggles, 
“This is too much. 


“ This, then, is the happy bridegroom!” said 
Percy, scornfully, addressing Amanda, who 
nodded in reply. 

“ Yes, sir, the happy bridegroom! what have 
you to say against it?” cried Wruggles. 

“ Nothing, sir; I wish you joy,” replied Per- 
cy, sneeringly. ‘Only if I had arrived here an 
hour earlier, yougvould have looked more ridicu- 
lous than you do at present.” 

“Aha!” exclaimed Wruggles. ‘So I have 
found out at last, have I? You’re my anony- 
mous correspondent, eh? the author of the 
threatening letters 1 have received daily for the 
past month? Do you know, sir, what pains 





—the destroyer of my happiness, will be here to- 
day. O Melinda, what shall I do?” 

Before the young lady could answer, Mrs. 
Stork appeared on the piazza. 

“Go directly to your sister, child—she wants 
you,” cried the lady, in her shrillest tones. “And 
you, Mr. Wruggles, pray do something to make 
yourself useful. Here’s the confectioner has dis- 
appointed us.” 

“ Well, ma’am, that isn’t my fault,” said the 
happy man. “ You'd better send John with the 
covered wagon to fetch him.” 

“John is a blundering booby,” said Mrs. 
Stork. 

“Then perhaps Mr. Stork,” suggested Wrug- 
gles, mildly. 
“ Mr. Wruggles, you’re enough to provoke the 
patience of a saint! O, if I had known your 
character before I gave my consent to your mar- 
rying poor, dear Amanda.” 
“ What shall I do?” cried poor Wruggles, in 
a voice of agony. 

“Go yourself and fetch the confectioner.” 








and disappeared. 


manner. 


you do? I little thought to see you here.” 





The fun was waxing fast and furious, when 
the confidential John whispered something in the 
ear of the bride, who immediately left the table, 


Moving down a shaded pathway, she hastened 
to a rustic summer-house, overgrown with grape- 
vines, and there found a handsome young man, 
of five-and-twenty, with a pale countenance and 
disordered dress, walking to and fro in an agitated 


“Why, Mr. Percy!” she exclaimed ; “‘ how do 


and p the law provides for the writing of 

threatening letters ?” 

“ T neither know nor care, old fellow,” replied 

the young man, with imperturbable sang froid. 

“ We shall see—we shall see,” said Wruggles, 

chafing. “ And now permit me to ask you what 

right you had to be kissing this lady’s hand ?” 

“ What right have you to ask me, sir?” 

“ What right? what right?’ retorted Wrug- 
gles; “the right of a husband, sir. This lady 
is my wife!” 

“Ts she?” exclaimed Percy, in a tone of 
joyous surprise. “Then 1 claim the privilege 
of saluting the bride.” 

And without more ado he imprinted a kiss 
upon Amanda's blushing check. 

“Do you suffer this before my face?” cried 
Wruggles, addressing his bride. “ Who is this 
young man?” : 

“My sister’s lover, Simon,” answered Mrs. 
Wrugzgles. 

“Yes,” added Percy, ‘and my animosity to 
you, sir, arose from the belief that you had 
robbed me of my mispress. But give me your 











over. 
tuture men receiving from us their very n- 
nings, and the deepest impulses of their lid 
immortality. They watch us every momin 
the family, before the hearth, and at the 


over them, they are drawing from us impres 


and moulds of habit, which, if wrong, no - 


tive inflaence of our lives, we do as mu 
shape the destiny of our fellow-men, as we 





“Teil me at once, Amanda,” cried the young 


children. — Dr. Bushnell. 


of coinage has in all civili 


baser metals we 


A litur- currency of the Romans. 


And thus we bave a whole generayf | small value. 
currency are the fullowing 
nied by a heavy expense. The expense of wear 
and loss of coins is estimated at 
and when we are meaning them no good oj, | ce’ 
when we are conscious of exerting no infe | te 


thi 


this single article of unconscious influence | POrtation of gold from California 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. L. D.—Lieutenant Waghorn died in January, | 
1850. This gallant pioneer of the overland route 
to India, charged with important despatches, lett 
England for Suez in December, 1540, and, not 
finding the steamer which was to convey him 


out chart or compass, 628 miles down the Red 
Sea, to Juddah, in six days and a halt. 
L. M.—The havelock is said to be a failure for foot 


The Buenos Ayreans wear a similar article when 
on horseback in hot weather. 

Eqursrrian, Columbus, Ohio.—The date at which 
spurs were invented is unknown. The ancient 
Greeks were acquainted with the use of the spur, 
and had coverings for their legs similar to mod- 


turned down, appears on one of the young horse- 
men among the Elgin marbles. That the Ro- 
mans had spurs, at least as early as the Augustan 
era, is proved by the testimony of several of their 
writers. 

S. B.—The first large ship-of-war built in England 
was in the reign of Henry V She was named 
the “ Great Henry,” and cost £14,000. 
NaViGaTor.—A new form of ship's hulls is coming 
into notice and practical use in England. The 
bow shaped like a salmon's head, the stern like 
the hind part of a swan. This is said to have 
great advantages. The vessel sails better when 
heavily laden than light, scuds or lies to readily, 
and is cheaper to build. The “ Laughing Water,” 
constructed on this plan, according to her cap- 
tain’s account, “can do everything but speak.” 
B. A. E.—Rice-paper is not made trom the grain of 
that name—it is cut from the stem of a species of 
rush growing in the marshes of China. 
SruprENt.—A billion, according to Worcester, and 
according to the French method of numeration, 
in use on the continent and in the United States, 
is one thousand millions, or 1,000,000,000 ; accord- 
ing to the English method, used in Great Britain 


millions, or, 1,000,000,000,000. 
C. S.—While her voice lasts, a prima donna makes 
a fortune a year. 
year for her performances in London and Paris. 
Hovsewire.—A little sulphate of soda 


it perfectly incombustible, at a very trifling cost. 





MONEY. 


dirt I have washed my hands of.” 


economy tells us that it is the universal equiva 


services. The absence of money must have seri 


well as limited employments. Suppose, for in 


money. 

Whatever article is adopted as a circulating 
medium, or money, in any community, comes in 
in time to be adopted as a measure of value, so 
that, instead of saying an individual owned so 
many horses, or so much land, we estimate the 
value of his property in money, and say he is 
worth so much. A great variety of articles have 
been adopted as money in various places and at 
various times. Thus, in one country shells will 
be the circulating medium ; in another, beads : 
and in another, soap. (A fact.) But for the 
circulating medium certain qualities have been 
found indispensable—portability, durability, uni- 
versality of value, and invariability. ; 

Now as it has been found that the precious 
metals unite these qualities in the highest degres 
they have been adopted as money by all civilized 
communities. The cost of their production gives 
them great value in small bulk; their fine and 
compact texture makes them difficult to wear: 
and they may be kept for any length of time 
without deteriorating. They are divisible into 
any number of parts, and have the valuable prop- 
erty of being easily united by meazs of talon 
without loss; the physical qualities of an ounce 
of pure gold and silver taken from the mines in 
any other quarter remain unchanged ; and though 
their value be not invariable, b 
slow degrees. 

Gold and silver, when first introduced into use, 
were in the form of bars or ingots, and bartered 
like any other commodity. This we learn from 
the Scriptures, and from the early Greek and 
Roman writers. The difficulty of weighing them 
accurately, and of determining their “xact value 
must have created much embarrassment. To 
obviate useless confusion and dispute, the power 
: zed countri . 
withdrawn from individuals and vested in pe 
roment, and the cuins so struck form what is 


it changes only by 


termed a legal tender. 


In the infancy of the monetary system the 


re employed in coinage; the 
partans used iron, and copper was the primitive 
Bat iron and co 

‘ ¥ pper 
ee from being kept, and were too bulky 
0 be used except as the representatives of very 
The objections to a purely metallic | 
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i—lIts use is accom pa- | 
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about six per 


nm dollar p 


The expense of | 
; would be very heavy, and | . 
© tusurance against loss is a momentous affair. 


This latter truth is found and felt in the trans 
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Paper notes, 
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thence to India, he sailed in an = boat, with- | 


soldiers, but for cavalry invaluable, as it serves | 
for them the double use of sunshade and fan. | 


ern boots; indeed, the leathern boot, with the top | 


and the British provinces, a billion is a million of 


Grisi used to receive $50,000 a | any for 


ut into 
each dress washed by the laundress will render 


One of Congreve’s characters says, ‘‘ Money is 
dirt, Sir Joseph.” The witty reply is, “It is a 
But this is 
by no means a scientific definition. Political | friends, sets families, churches and social circles 


lent of all other commodities, for which individ- 
uals readily exchange their surplus products or 


ously embarrassed the system of exchanges, as 


stance, A. has a quantity of wheat which he 
wishes to exchange for cloth in the possession of 
clue SMa ad elas, aH, i socked wih 
without the articles he requires, or he must - 
ploy some intermediate agent at great cost and 
loss. Hence necessity gave rise to the substitu- 
tion of some generally desirable article, which 
could not be refused by any one, as a circulating 
medium; and this generally desirable article 
whether salt, beads, or whatever else is, in fact 


nt. perannum. The weight of five thousand foms on s fruit-tree are meant to: symbo 

ieces is about twenty-one pounds, so | MfBe Way in which God loves w do p 
at it would be necessary to employ a wagon to | ‘hine®- 
enly discipline can wholly remove; or if , make any very large payment. , | 
no bud association utterly dissipate. N; | sending gold by post wi 
may be doubted, I think, whether, in all th | gp, 


fears 





substitute for bullion, but the value of these r 


depends upon artificial regulations; and so 
as these regulations are regularly adhered to, te 
notes are bona fide representatives of specie A 
paper curiciey on this basis leaves nothing to 
| desired; but it has been found ditticult to carry 
| these reguiations into effect, and there is bo coun 
try, since the introduction of banking, which has 


not suffered the greatest injury from the over or 
Some agri 
cultaral writer says the best banks in the world 
are banks of earth. 

4 6eo— 
THE TONGUE. 


We would most respectfully recommend the 
} ‘ q 


irresponsible issue of paper money. 











whol advice ¢ in the following ar- 
ticle taken from Jadson’s * Moral Probe,” to the 
careful perusal and attentive consideravon of all 
whom the “cap may fit’’—and there are not a 
few, “ we trow,”’ in our tittle world. 
This lite member of our physical organiza- 
tion, designed by our Creator for none but useful 
| purposes, is often the source of immeasurable 
| mischief and the keenest regret. Unless con 
| stantly held and guided by the bridle of pra- 
| dence, the bit of discretion, the curb of charity, 
the martingale of wisdom, and a skilful postilion, 
| it rune ct random like a wild colt, and in a mo- 
| ment of levity or passion may commit a serious 
| trespass on our neighbor—one that may not 
readily be repaired. It may be in the flower 
garden of his reputation, in the wheat field of his 
domestic affairs—no mater where, & Lespass is a 
wrong; if committed by our cat, we are answer- 
able for it; if by our tongue, it is much more 
serious and less excusable. 
It is declared in Holy Writ that the tongue is 
an unruly member and cannot be tamed—that it 
is fall of deadly poison—that its words are some- 
times smoother than oil, yet are they drawn 
swords- that it separateth very friends, and that 
the words of the tale-bearer are as wounds ; which 
description are no high encomiums on its good 
qualities. 
We have a variety of tongues that are per- 
mitted to run at large by the owners; many of 
whom are bankrupt, and are not able to render 
i p c i, and 
go unwhipped of justice. These tongues are a 
nuisance in society, and stamp their owners with 
lasting disgrace. The tongue that feeds on mis- 
chief, the babbling, the tattling, the sly whisper- 
ing, the impertinent meddling, all these tongues 
are trespassing on the community constantly. 
The fiery tongue is also abroad, and being set on 
by the fire of hell scatters firebrands among 
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. | in a flame; and, like the salamander, is wretched 
when out of the burning element. The black 
slandering tongue is constantly preying upon the 
. | rosebuds of innocence and virtue, the foliage of 
merit, worth, genius and talent; and poisons 
. | with its filth of inuendoes and scum of falsehood 
the most brilliant flowers, the most useful shrubs, 
and the most valuable trees, in the garden of 
private and public reputation, 

who Say too much. The liar, profane swearer, 
backbiter and slanderer are ever saying 66 
much. The whisperer of scandal, the mysteri- 
per —— the hegy say meddler, the fiery 
less, are usually sa wey SO cnvions and reck- 
; ‘ying quite too much, and from 
influence always wrong, often criminal. 


En 





THe Coxpition or Huncary.—The Lon- 
don Times describes the position of Hungarian 
affairs. The rapture between Austria and Hun- 
gary is complete. No overt insurrection is an- 
ticipated, but coercion on one side and passite 
resistance on the other will be carried as far as 
they can go. The Hungarians will not recog- 
nize the acts of the imperial government, nor 
will they pay any taxes into the imperial €x- 
chequer. They do not threaten any immediate 
rebellion, but they intimate in plain languaye 
that on the first favorable opportunity they will 
appeal to arms. 

et oa 
: EmManctration or Russtan Serrs.—A Rus- 
sian gentleman, owner of two thousand serfs 
who has just made arrangements for their oman. 
cipation, in obedience to the orders of the er 
rer, writes that “the peesants in the interior 
are lazy, but well-disposed ; if met in a rational 
way, the transition from serfdom to freedom can 
he accomplished without excesses, and event- 
ually the productiveness of the land will be c« 
siderably in-reased.”” re 
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_Rerorms.—Times of dearth in business and 
distress in finances are the very times te 


D inaugn- 
rate reforms, says the = 


Philadelphia Inquirer, and 
it advocates an immediate reduction of the ~ ! 
ries of federal attorneyships, sheriffaltios. e¢ " 
torships, postmasterships, etc. eid 
——- te 
Raney ann tHe Horse.—While it is con. 
ceded that Mr. Rarey has done a very great dy al 
for the horse, it is equally certain that rm Lites 
has done a very great deal for Mr. Rarey “a ae 
gentleman having made some $150,000 eis f 
the speculation. 2 
re ——— 
Comrexsation.—In these times it may he 
agreeshle to reflect that even Poverty has its a , 
vantages and immunities. The rich man 
of robbers, falling stocks and bankrupt debtors 
hever disturbs the digestion of his poor neighbor, 


‘s fear 


a ne 

Svst 80.—When we find ourselves more in. 
clined to persecute than persuade, we may he 
certain that our zeal has more of pride in it tl a 
charity. * a 
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Nature's Lesson. —The *uperfiuous bios. 


lize the 
leasant 
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Humax Natcae—We often promise acoor! 

ng to our hopes, and orm according w our 
perf 4 ” 
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. greatest truths are the «im- 
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DEATH OF MCKENZIE 

William Lyon MecKeasie died at Tor 
Canada Wear reewntly, having fiwed to o 
adoptuce of the reforms in the system of gv 
« Ment, for the attainment of which he many 
@1areteilion. In the despatch ansoanct: 
sage Was stated to be siaty eeves 
the Montreal and Quebec papers “enpee 
Opiovwn that be was over seventy, Mr M 
fe was « principal leader in the imearre 
IS3T-S, aod was @ forced exile to the | 
States 


death, } 


He subsequently wont to New Yor: 
was omploved in the Custom Mowe He 
ed possession of and puliehed a mas of 
called the Jease Hove Correspondence 
abounding in ridiculows developments ian 
to the Democratic politicians of the State o 
York. Mr. MecKenave afierward was con 
with the Tribune In 1849, the amnesty » 
abled him to return to ¢ anada, where he 
ed his newspaper life, and was egain ole 
pariawent After reaching the United 
Mr. M. Konaie endeavored to reise an arr 
Peloien agerst Canade. He was tied 
Violation of the neutrality laws, at Canan 

| in ISS. Mr. McKenaie detemded hime 
Was convicted, and sentenced to pay @ hes 
He » 
Phoned in the jail at Rochester, amd whi 
conducted a newspaper, furnishing the ° 
from his jail 





and to two yours’ imprisonment 


hie paper War excessive! 
and malyeaant. He was pardoned after 
confinement, and his fine wae remitto 
Kenzie was a nervous and fluent writ 
headed, warm in his frichdehipa, intolers: 
cnmities, an honest hater of hypoortey, « 
corrupuon, and generally @ great bore 
‘iameutary orator 
a 
THE SPY SYSTEM IN PAKI 
Not long since, Mrs. B——, an Eng! 
entered « bookseller’s shop, the owner 
was known to be hostile to the present 
She remained a short time inside, and t! 
Out with a small parcel in her band 
Hot botice any one following of wateh 
bat, on reaching her hotel, after making 
three small purchases on the way, she 
costed by @ police agent, whe followed 
the court yard, and peremptorily requir 
give him the parcel she had brought ou 
booksellor's shop. Mra. I , in he 
and astonishment, mechanically gave | 
up, which was immediately opened, o 
were wo books—"* Paul and Virginia, 
abridgement of “ Buffon.” Collectir 
however, she added, immediately af: 
have no right to do what you are doi 
will complain to the Prefect of Vol 
man, who was clearly ashamed of 
rare phenomenon in a mouchard—apo! 
returned the books, with these words 
I mistook you for a French lady. T! 
the books Jam ordered wo watch ov 
cerely beg your pardon ; but, croges 
ooly acung up to my orders, and de 
obey.” 
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Aquamiat Gaapens,—A great at: 
just been added to the Aquarial Ge 
suape of a zebu, or bull of India, wor 
tc Hind. os, and azebu cow, They 
beon imported to this country, and 
Mr. Cutung at « great expense. It 
tists the first specimen of the Hr 
that bas ever reached this country, « 
great curiosity to see him. He iv b 
euced by the Hindoos, and his ha; 
safety are religiously regarded by | 
cow is a very beautifel animal 
oor - 
Dinomacnrun.—A price fight late 
at Troy, between two women, It le 
qua:tere of an hour, and is said to 
blvody affair, I: wae gouen up by 
in male attire. One of the women 
beaten, both eyes being swollen, « 
women had her thumb dislocated ar 
nearly broken, before the police inter 


wom. 








Tue oneat Rai socnno# Looser 
rhinocerows belonging to Dan hi 
which was knocked overboard « few 
by the colliding of two steamers on 
sippi, was not killed, a» firet stated, | 
et ap near La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
now “ rampaging" around, to the ¢ 
timid people. 
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Lowi Jamee once am Acte 
James, once the former Kaglieh Cro 
now in this country, was an acto 
with the Bath Theatre. He becer 
because he failed to sucewed as an 
the drama. 


oo, ~ 
| How matumat.—(0 & recent o 
| Martiage ceremony was shout to be 
a lorch in a peighbering wen, wh 
man desired the parties wishing to 
ree up, @ large vember of ladies 
eo 
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| Tue Peas Fawicr —Theee « 
i calete and bellringers are ports 
| Melodeon with good success T) 
| pothing in ekill slece they were | 
ther entertainments are weil wort! 
< -_<--+ 
Catria Snow —A wack halle 
| is being laid from Myrick's tw the 
ed by the Boath Bristol Agriculter 
preparation for the coming cattle 
-_ oo 
Socvrmes is Casava—l 
fore the close of the Gavigata® 
renee, Camadae will bave 7) 140) 
eattered over her territory 
=_—-— * 
Turatatnat. — For the lew 
theatrical and operatic eflaire bar: 
i leyrenmed condusee thrveghvet 0 
| of cur evemtey 
—— -—o-—. 
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he willing to sing for lees than « 1) 
s month tue winter 











»r bullion, but the value of these notes 
n artificial regulations; and so lony 
ulations are regularly adhered to, the 
wa fide representatives of specie. A 
icy on this basis leaves nothing to be 
t it has been found difficult to carry 
tions into effect, and there is no coun- 
ei duction of banking, which has 
the greatest injury from the over or 
» issue of paper money. Some agri- 
ter says the best banks in the world 
f earth. 








THE TONGUE. 

\d most respectfully rec d the 

advice contained in the following ar- 
from Jadson’s Moral Probe,” to the 
usal and attentive consideration of all 
» “eap may fit”—and there are nota 
row,” in our little world. 

de member of our physical organiza- 
ned by our Creator for none but useful 
is often the source of immeasurable 
and the keenest regret. Unless con- 
‘id and guided bythe bridle of pru- 

o bit of discretion, the curb of charity, 
ogale of wisdom, and a skilful postilion, 
t random like a wild colt, and in a mo- 
levity or passion may commit a serious 
on our neighbor—one that may not 
e repaired. It may be in the flower 
his reputation, in the wheat field of his 
- affairs—no mater where, @ trespass is a 
if committed by our cat, we are answer- 
it; if by our tongue, it is much more 
ind less excusable. 
declared in Holy Writ that the tongue is 
iy member and cannot be tamed—that it 
deadly poison—that its words are some- 

.moother than oil, yet are they drawn 
that it separateth very friends, and that 
is of the tale-bearer are as wounds ; which 

ion are no high encomiums on its good 
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have a variety of tongues that are per- 

. to run at large by the owners; many of 
are bankrupt, and are not able to render 
nuneration for trespasses committed, and 

\whipped of justice. These tongues are a 
ce in society, and stamp their owners with 
r disgrace. The tongue that feeds on mis- 
the babbling, the tattling, the sly whisper- 
\e impertinent meddling, all these tongues 
-espassing on the community constantly. 

‘ery tongue is also abroad, and being set on 

he fire of hell scatters firebrands among 

js, sets families, churches and social circles 
flame ; and, like the salamander, is wretched 

\ out of the burning element. The black 
lering tongue is constantly preying upon the 

huds of innocence and virtue, the foliage of 

it, worth, genius and talent; and poisons 
its filth of inuendoes and scum of falsehood 

most brilliant flowers, the most useful shrubs, 
the most valuable trees, in the garden of 

ate and public reputation. 
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' Say too much. The liar, profane swearer, 
\biter and slanderer are ever saying too 
h. The whisperer of scandal, the mysteri- 
Guesser, the impertinent meddler, the fiery 
passionate, the jealous and suspicious, the 
icious and revengeful, the envious and reck- 
, are usually saying quite too much, and from 
uence always wrong, often criminal. 





“He Conpition or Huxcary.—The Lon- 
. Times describes the position of Hungarian 
irs. The rupture between Austria and Hun- 
y is complete. No overt insurrection is an- 
pated, but coercion on one side and passite 
stance on the other will be carried as far as 
y can go. The Hungarians will not recog- 
» the acts of the imperial government, nor 
| they pay any taxes into the imperial ex. 
quer. They do not th any i di 
lion, but they intimate in plain language 
t on the first favorable Opportunity they will 
eal to arms. 








EMANCIPATION OF RUSSIAN SERFS.—A Rus- 
\ gentleman, owner of two thousand serfs, 
» has just made arrangements for their eman- 
ition, in obedience to the orders of the empe- 
» Writes that “the peasants in the interior 
lazy, but well-disposed ; if met in a rational 
y, the transition from serfdom to freedom can 
accomplished without excesses, and event- 
ly the productiveness of the land will be con- 
erably inreased.” 





terorMs.—Times of dearth in business and 
tress in finances are the Very times to inaugu- 
¢ reforms, says the Philadelphia Inquirer, and 
\dvocates an immediate reduction of the sala- 

of federal attorneyships, sheriffulties, 


" collec- 
ships, postmasterships, etc, 





tarEY AND THE Horse.—While it is con- 
‘ed that Mr. Rarey has done a very creat deal 
the horse, it is equally certain that the horse 

done a very great deal for Mr. Rarey—that 


tleman having made some $150,000 out of 
speculation. 





COMPENSATION.—In_ these times it may be 
reeable to retiect that even poverty has its ad- 
‘tages and immunities. The rich man’s fear 
robbers, falling stocks and bankrupt debtors 
er disturbs the digestion of his poor neighbor. 
ee 
‘ust so.—When we find ourselves more in- 
ed to persecute than persuade, we may be 
ain that our zeal has more of pride in it than 
tity, * 





Naturs’s Lresson.—The superfluous bios- 
18 On a fruit-tree are meant to symbolize the 
ve way in which God loves to do pleasant 
gees po mr : 
uman Nature.—We often promise accord- 


to our hopes, and perform according to our 
3. 
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REATNESS.—The greatest truths are the sim- 
‘, and so are the greatest meu. 
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Canada West, recently, having lived to see the 
adoption of the reforms in the system of govern- 
ment, for the attainment of which he maugurat- 
eda rebellion. In the despatch announcing his 
death, his age was stated to be sixty-seven, but 
the Montreal and Quebec papers express an 
Opinion that he was over seventy. Mr. McKen- 
ze was a principal leader in the insurrection of 
1837-8, and was a forced exile to the United 
States. He subsequently went to New York, and 
was employed inthe Custom House. He obtain- 
ed | ion of and published a mass of letters 
called the Jesse Hoyt Correspondence, and 
abounding in ridiculous develop in regard 
to the Democratic politicians of the State of New 
York. Mr. McKenzie afterward was connected | 
with the Tribune. In 1849, the amnesty act en- 
abled him to return to Canada, where he resum- 
ed his newspaper life, and was again elected to 
parliament. After reaching the United States, 
Mr. McKenzie endeavored to raise an armed ex- 
pedition against Canada. He was tried for a 
violation of the neutrality laws, at Canandaigua, 
in 1839. Mr. McKenzie defended himself, and 
was convicted, and sentenced to pay a heavy fine 
and to two years’ imprisonment. He was im- 
prisoned in the jail at Rochester, and while there 
conducted a newspaper, furnishing the “copy” 
from his jail. His paper was excessively bitter 
and malignant. He was pardoned after a year’s 
confinement, and his fine was remitted. Mc- 
Kenzie was a nervous and fluent writer—hot- 
headed, warm in his friendships, intolerant in his 
enmities, an honest hater of hypocrisy, cant and 
corruption, and generally a great bore as a par- 
liamentary orator. 


| 
ie | 
William Lyon McKenzie died at Toronto, | 
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THE SPY SYSTEM IN PARIS. 

Not long since, Mrs. B——, an English lady, 
entered a bookseller’s shop, the owner of which 
wus known to be hostile to the present dynasty. 
She remained a short time inside, and then came 
out with a small parcel in her hand. She did 
not notice any one following or watching her ; 
but, on reaching her hotel, after making two or 
three small purchases on the way, she was ac- 
costed by a police agent, who followed her into 
the court-yard, and peremptorily required her to 
give him the parcel she had brought out of the 
bookseller’s shop. Mrs. B——, in her surprise 
and ish 5 h lly gave the parcel 
up, which was immediately opened, and inside 
were two books—“ Paul and Virginia,” and an 
abridgement of “ Buffon.” Collecting herself, 
however, she added, immediately after, ‘‘ You 
have no right to do what you are doing, and I 
will complain to the Prefect of Police.” The 
man, who was clearly ashamed of himself—a 
rare phenomenon in a mouchard—apologized and 
returned the books, with these words : “ Madame, 
I mistook you for a French lady. These are not 
the books Iam ordered to watch over. I sin- 
cerely beg your pardon; but, croyez moi, I am 
oaly acting up to my orders, and dare not dis- 
obey.” 








AQUARIAL GARDENS.—A great ion has 
just been added to the Aquarial Gardens in the 
shape of a zebu, or bull of India, worshipped by 
tie Hindcos, and azebu cow. They have lately 
been imported to this country, and secured by 
Mr. Cutting at a great expense. It is said that 
tnis is the first specimen of the Brahmin bull 
that has ever reached this country, and there is 
great curiosity to see him. He is highly rever- 
enced by the Hindoos, and his happiness and 
safety are religiously regarded by them. The 
cow is a very beautiful animal. 








DiscRraceFuL.—A prize fight lately took place 
at Troy, between two women. It lasted three- 
quaiters of an hour, and is said to have been a 
bluody affair. It was gotten up by two brutes 
in male attire. One of the women was badly 
beaten, both eyes being swollen, and the other 
woman had her thumb dislocated and her head 
nearly broken, before the police interfered. 





Tue GREAT Ruinoceros Loose.—The great 
rhinocerous belonging to Dan Rice's circus, 
which was knocked overboard a few weeks since, 
by the colliding of two steamers on the Missis- 
sippi, was not killed, as first stated, but has turn- 
ed up near La Crosse, Wisconsin, where he is 
now “rampaging ” around, to the great terror of 
timid people. 





Epwin James once an Actor. — Edwin 
James, once the former English Crown Counsel, 
now in this country, was an actor, connected 
with the Bath Theatre. He became a lawyer 
because he failed to succeed as an exponent of 
the drama. 





How NATURAL.—On a recent occasion, as the 
marriage ceremony was about to be performed in 
a church in a neighboring town, when the clergy- 
man desired the parties wishing to be married to 
rise up, a large number of ladies immediately 
TOse. 





Tue Peak Famity.—These celebrated vo- 
calists and bell-ringers are performing at the 
Melodeon with good success. They have lost 
nothing in skill since they were last here, and 
their entertainments are well worth listening to. 





Carrie Suow.—A track halfa mile in length 
is being laid from Myrick’s to the farm purchas- 
ed by the South Bristol Agricultural Society, in 
preparation for the coming cattle show. 





Sotprers 1x Canapa.—It is stated that be- 
fore the close of the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence, Canada will have 20,000 British troops 
scattered over her territory. 





TuratricaL. — For the last nine months, 
theatrical and operatic affairs have been in a very 
depressed condition throughout the entire extent 
of our country. 





Sometuine Less.—Signor Brignoli is said to 
be willing to sing for less than a thousand dollars 
a month this winter. 


| tally regardless of money. 


xs THE FLAG OF CUR 


CURIOUS TRAIT IN A GAMESTER. 

Of Colonel Francis Edgeworth a curious trait 
is related by his grandson, the late Mr. Edge- 
worth : “ He was a man of great wit and gaiety, 
fond of his profession, quite a soldier, and to- 
He married succes- 
sively several wives, one of whom, an English 
lady, was a widow Bradstone. The widow had 
a daughter—a beautiful daughter—by her first 
husband. This daughter, Miss Bradstone, my 
father's half-sister, married Thomas Packenham, 
father to the first, and grandfather to the present 
Lord Langford. Thus we became connected 
with the Packenham family. Colonel Francis 
Edgeworth, besides being straitened in his cireum- | 
stances, by having for years a large jointure to 
pay to his mother, was involved in diticulties by 
his own taste for play; a taste which, from in- 
dulgence, became an irresistible passion. One 
night, after having lost all the money he could 
command, he staked his wife's diamond ear-rings, 
and went into an adjoining room, where she was 
sitting in company to ask her to lend them to 
him. She took them from her ears, saying she 
knew what he wanted them for, and that he was 
welcome to them. They were played for. My 
grandfather won upon his last stake, and gained 
back all he had lost that night. In the warmth 
of his gratitude to his wife, he, at her request, 
took an oath that he would never more play at 
any game with cards or dice. Some.time after- 
wards, he was found in a hay-yard with a friend, 
drawing straws out of the hay-rack and betting 
upon which should be the longest !’”” 





DOG HOSPITAL. 

Much, and deservedly, as it was laughed at, 
the dog hospital—the ‘ Home for starving and 
Lost Dogs ”—is really an accomplished fact in 
London. It has five patronesses, including the 
widow of the late judge Talfourd and the Right 
Honorable Lady Millicent Barber. The com- 
mittee consists of seven ladies (all matrons save 
one) and five gentlemen, including a captain in 
the army, a captain in the navy, and a clergy- 
man, the Rev. E. Bates, who is treasurer and 
honorary secretary. The home is in a back 
street, and consists of a stable divided into com- 
partments, in which the dogs are kept. All of 
them have been found in the streets without own- 

e almost skel from hunger, others 
diseased. A man feeds them twice a day, and 
also takes them out for exercise. The canine 
exhibition is very motley; the majority being of 
ignoble breed and lineage, while others are true 
English bull-dogs and mastiffs, Highland deer- 
hounds, Skye terriers, and there is one genuine 
Dandie Dinmont. The committee restore lost 
dogs to their owners, when application is made, 
and give away all unowned dogs after keeping 
them for a time, “ hoping that all who can afford 
it will make a donation toward the expenses of 
home in proportion to the value of the dog se- 
lected.” ‘To prevent dog-stealing, no reward is 
given to persons bringing dogs to the home. 








A yew Species or Rrg.— A new species 
of rye, indigenous to California, and remarkable 
for the largeness, plumpness, and beauty of its 
grain, has been exhibited in Washington. Mr. 
Isaac Newton, the newly appointed superintend- 
ent of the Agricultural Bureau, connected with 
the Department of the Interior, has received a 
small supply of the grain, and will distribute it 
among the fxrmers in different parts of the coun- 
try. Its yield is said to be very great, reaching 
even, on poor land, fifty bushels to the acre. 





Mivitary Matrimony.—The Austrian gov- 
ernment opposes the marriage of the junior of- 
ficers of its army, and after one-sixth of the 
officers of the regiment have been married, others 
must apply to the emperor for permission to wed. 
No pensions are granted wo the widows of officers ; 
on the contrary, an army officer desiring to mar- 
ry must deposit government securities to the 
amount of $3000 with the regimental paymaster, 
for the support of his widow in case of his death. 





Tourkisnu JeweLs.—The family jewels of the 
House of Othman have been actually sold in 
Bond Street, London. The sale furnishes a 
topic for the London Times to comment upon. 
It thinks the Viceroy of Egypt is outstripping 
even his own in so pletely in the race 
of retrenchment that, if the mood does but last, 
a miraculous example will be given to all em- 
barrassed princes. 








PersonaL.—Miss Emma Rowcroft, the talent- 
ed English vocalist, who has been in this country 
but a tew months, is engaged to be married. A 
gentleman of fortune, of Cincinnati, is said to 


be the happy possessor of the lady’s heart and 
hand. 





Dirutner1a.—Diphtheria is reported *fatally 
prevalent in Cambridge, Vermont. There were 
eight deaths within one week. It is also making 
ravages in Sandgate, Readsboro’, Bridgewater 
and Bennington, in the same State. 





Immicration. — The falling off in the emi- 
grants arrived at New York the present year, as 
compared with the last, up to the same date, is 
15,753. ‘The emigration from Germany will ex- 
ceed that of any other country. 





THE NEW THREE-CENT PostaGe Stamps. 
—The color of the new three-cent postage stamps 
has faded since they were prinied, owing to de- 
fect in the ink. In a very short time the stamps 
will be issued in a brighter tint. 





Tue Suttan.— The Levant Herald states 
that the new Sultan of Turkey is a rigid te- 
totaller, and does not even smoke, and that he is 
a good farmer, angler, shot, and pianist. 





InteREstinG Porutation.—The following 
are said to be some of the principal productions 
of the Dry Tortugas: Lizards, snakes, scorpions, 
jiggers, sandflies and large sized mosquitoes. 





Cexsvs or Nova Scoti1a.—The census of 
Nova Scotia, jast completed, shows a population 

















of 330,699, against 276,117, in 1851. 


| pleasure trip to Paris and London. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. | 

Mr. Joseph Proctor, the American tragedian, 
has just returned from England. 

One hundred tons of cheese have been sent 
from Attica, N. Y., this season. 

A thousand more fresh English troops are ex- 
pected at Toronto, Canada. 

Ex-President Pierce is travelling “for his 
health ” in the Western States, say the papers. 

The appraised value of real estate in Worcester, 
Maas., is over ten millions of dollars. 

The new Sultan of Turkey is about to take a 


Our Boston banks now hold over seven million 
dollars in specie—remarkable fact. 

The harvest throughout New England has been | 
one of great bounty and excellence of quality. 

Horace Vose hung himself in New York, a few 
days since; he was a hard drinker. 

Burning fluid kills annuaily, so it is said, more 
than all railroad accidents. 

Gambling houses are wonderfully thrifty, at | 
Paris, so returned travellers tell us. 

Our wrongs we foolishly engrave on marble; 
benefits we make the record of in sand ! 

The French government are purchasing large 
numbers of horses in England, for the cavalry. 

George Hand died in New Orleans lately from 
the bite of his own pet dog. Hydrophobia. 

Flattery, says Chesterfield, shrewdly, though 
base coin, is good pocket money at court. 

We see by our foreign papers that flax plant- 
ing is being largely attempted in Ireland. 

The popul of C inople and suburbs 
is but a fraction less than one million. 

The celebrated Peak Family have been giving 
musical entertainments lately in Boston. 

‘The Howard Atheneum has opened for the sea- 
son, in this city, with a brilliant stock company. 

There were sixty American vessels, it is stat- 
ed, lying idle at Rio Janeiro on July 24th. 

‘The Secretary of the Navy, Hon. G. Wells, has 
been on a visit with his family, at Hartford, Ct. 

At Syracuse, N. Y., no person under 21 years 
of age is permitted to play at the game of billards. 








DISCOVERY OF TREASURE. 

A short time since a party of seven men were 
employed in grubbing up several decayed trees 
on the estate of Captain Wheatly, at Erith, Eng- 
land, when they discovered a bar of metal some 
feet below the surface, and completely embedded 
in the roots of an old oak. The bar was taken 
to the Running Horse Tavern, when it was soon 
discovered to be of solid silver, valued at about 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds sterling, 
and bearing date, 1532. As it appears that the 
lord of the manor declined to claim the property, 
the finders took it to a bullion dealer’s in Lon- 
don, who offered to purchase the bar provided 
that the consent of the treasury was first obtain- 
ed. A statement of the case was then forward- 
ed to the lords of the treasury, from whom an 
answer was received to the effect that no claim 
would be made on the part of the crown, and the 
property has, therefore, *been sold, and the 
amount shared among the Perunate finders sof the 
treasure. 





Innocence.—An Ohio paper relates that a 
| member of the legislature of that State went to 
aparty the other evening, and was so much 
pleased with the suyar plums, that he asked for 
a few extra to take home to plant. He said it 
was the best fruit he ever tasted, and his children 
would be delighted with them. The papers ad- 
vise him that the Ist of April is the day for him 
to plant them. 





SometHine oF a Voicer.—A Mrs. Lyons, 
of Westfield, New York, being alone in the 
house one night recently, was awakened by 
burglars attempting to enter a window. Her 
calls for assistance were heard by two men who 
were watching the oyster grounds, a mile and a 
half distant. The rogues of course decamped 
from under a masked battery of this description. 





A PuysiciaN TO BE HUNG FOR THE Mur- 
DER OF HIS VicTtim.—Dr. Patterson is to be 
hung, in a few days, in Canada, for the murder 
of a young girl whom he had ruined. Great ef- 
forts have been made to procure a change of 
sentence, but the government refuses to interfere 
with the sentence of the law. 





Bap Busringss. They caught a female burg- 
lar in New York city one night lately. Women 
have hitherto contented themselves with break- 
ing men’s hearts and stealing their affections ; 
when they begin to break men’s door-locks and 
abstract their reserved funds, the thing assumes 
a more serious aspect. 





No Stor to Him.—Simeon Curtis, of East 
Bridgewater, Mass, is sixty-four years old, 
weighs three hundred and twenty-six pounds, 
and has never stopped growing since he was 
born. He has gained over twenty pounds since 
last autumn. 





Wuere To 1nquire.—A suicide wrote to 
his wife thus: ‘‘ Dear Mary, if 1 am notat home 
to-night, inquire of Abraham where I am—if not 
found in his bosom he'll know where I have 
gone.” 





A Deatn Daxce.—Two pretty little ballet 
girls were burned to death while dancing a pas 
de deux at the theatre in Stralsund, a short time 
since. Their skirts caught fire from the foot- 


lights. 


Very prorer.—The footlights of the new 
opera house in Paris, are so safely constructed, 
that a pocket handkerchief may be thrown upon 
them, and the gas in fall blaze cannot ignite it. 

+e + 

Startixe ve. —It is gratifying to hear from 
every part of New England that factories which 
have been suspended are starting up. 











Rarip —A million of the new strle postage- 
stamps are produced daily by the printers. | 


- 











Aw arrectixe Sicat.— To see a young 
man swapping kisses with a pretty girl. | 





UNION? + 


foreign Mtems. 


A scion of the oldest barony in the French 





empire died a few weeks since in an Irish poor- 
t 


nouse. 


The expenses of the French Department of 
War tor the year 1862 will be £1,200,000 more 
than for the present year. 

The death of the Prince de Craon, formerly 
page to Napoleon I., is announced to have taken 
place at the Chateau of St. Quen. 

The Italian Minister of Marine had contracted 
with Mr. Webb of New York, for two iron-cased 
frigates on the model of La Gloire. 

Switzerland continues to prosper. The na- 
tional revenue for 1860 amounted to 21,760,000 
francs, nearly double of what it was ten years 
before. 

The Lord Chancellor receives £500 for pro- 
roguing parliament, and the same generous sum 
for opening both houses. Neat little perquisites, 
these. 

The total annual product of the mines of Eng- 
land is estimated at £41,491,102, or upwards of 
$207,000,000. The coal mines are very deep, 
one of them being 2504 feet. 

During the month of August many enormous 
masses of ice float out of the Arctic seas. This 
season they seem to be more numerous than 
usual, indicating a warm summer in the Arctic 
circle. 

The French light cavalry are now armed with 
rifles, and are trained to act singly against the 
enemy after the manner of tiraideurs. Experi- 
ments tried at the Camp of Chalons have fulfill- 
ed the expectations on the subject. 

Count Zamoyski, a Polish orator, recently 
roved, by documentary evidence, before an Eng- 
ish audience, that while Prussia and Austria 

earnestly desired the restoration of Poland, Eng- 
land, by the acts of her , Was i 
to it. 

It is said that treason has been discovered in 
Naples in a very exalted quarter—the traitor be- 
ing no less a personage than the cardinal arch- 
bishop, who has, therefore, been arrested. His 
papers, which have been seized, are said to fur- 
nish conclusive evidence of his guilt. 

A Paris correspondent of the London Post 
says the King of Sweden “looked quite the fa- 
bled knight of some Northern heroic ballad. He 
appears exceedingly tall on horseback, and his 
dark physiognomy, uniform, and sable charger 
bore a most peculiar character in contrast to the 
brilliant staff of his imperial cousin.” 


— — 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Submission is the footprint of faith in the 
pathway of sorrow. 

It has been said, that reason hath nothing posi- 
tive, faith hath nothing doubtful. 

The human soul like the autumn leaves, 
should brighten at the approach of death. 

Let the air of cheerfulness ever pervade our 
every employment, for, like music, “ it sweetens 
toil.” 





PrP 


Hearts may be attracted by assumed qualities ; 
but the affections are only to be fixed by those 
which are real. 

With love, the heart becomes a fair and fertile 
garden, glowing with sunshine and warm hues, 
and exhaling sweet odors 

The most beautiful may be the most admired 
and caressed, but they are not always the most 
esteemed and loved. 

Youth endures nothing more easily than pov- 
erty, if only a love, either of a heart or of a 

, illuminate the dark present. 

Write your name by kindness, love, and mer- 
cy, on the hearts of the people you come in con- 
tact with, and you will never be forgotten. 

Inviolable fidelity, good humor, and compla- 
cency of temper, outlive all the charms of a fine 
face, and make the decays of it invisible. 

Real difficulties are the best cures of imaginary 
ones, because God helps in the real ones, and so 
makes us ashamed of the others. 

Hasty words often rankle the wound which in- 
jury gives; but soft words assuage it, forgiving 
cures it, and forgetting takes away the scar. 

There is often but a slight separation between 
a woman’s love and her hate. Her keen teeth 
are very near to her sweet lips. 

If you want to have a man for Pe! friend, 
never get the ill-will of his wife. Public opin- 
ion is made up of the average prejudices of wo- 
mankind. 

The tears of beauty are like light clouds float- 
ing over a heaven of stars, bedimming them for 
a moment that they may shine with greater lus- 
tre than before. 

Marry first and love will come after, is a shock- 
ing assertion; since a thousand things may 
happen to make the state but barely tolerable, 
je when it is entered into with mutual af- 

on. 





Hoker’s Budget. 


A Quaker loves the ocean for its broad brim. 

Tt is as bad to have nothing to live for as it is 
to have nothing to live on. 

When does night draw near ’—When T (tea) 
is removed, for then night is nigh. 

Going to balls in peace or war, has caused 
many a soldier to dance shot-tisch, reel or hop 
waltz ! 

When is a cloth cloak not a cloth cloak ?— 
When it is well wet (velvet)! This is intended 
for our English readers. 

We were amused by an account that we lately 
saw of a remarkable duel. There were six men 
on the ground and six misses. 

Persons complain that they cannot find words 
for their thoughts, when the real trouble is they 
cannot find thoughts for their words. 

Stay awake in church. It is a shame for the 
church to be made a cemetery, where the living 
sleep above ground as the dead do beneath. 

“ Daughter,” said an anxious parent to his lit- 
tle one, “didn't I tell you to eat no more green 
apples ?”’—* Yes, papa, bat this is a yediow one.” 
Papa collapsed. 

“How many deaths?” asked the hospital 
physician, while going his rounds. ‘“ Nine."’— 
“ Why, I ordered medicine for ten.""—“ Yes, but 
one wouldn’t take it.”’ 

A journal asks what is the difference between 
a good soldier and a fashionable young lady? 
and replies: “One faces the powder, and the 
other powders the face.” 

A subscriber to a moral reform paper called 
at the post office the other day and inquired if 
the “ Friend of Virtue”’ had come? “ No,”’ re- 
plied the postmaster, “there has been no such 
person here for a long time” 

A pedler called on an old lady to dispose of 
some goods and inquired of her if she could tell 
him of any road which no pedier had traveiled 
“ Yes, said she, “ I know one, and only one, aud 
that is the road to heaven.” 

A lady became so much dissatisfied with her 
lover that she dismissed him. In revenge he 
threatened to publish her letters tohim. “ Very 
well,” replied the lady, “I have no reason to be 


ashamed of any part of my letters except the 
address.” 
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Quill and Scissors. 


The valuation of the city of Lawrence is given 
from the assessors’ books, and amounts to 
$10,796,615 divided as follows: resident real 
estate, $5,249,500; non-resident, $1,110,075; resi- 
dent personal, $3,295 380 ; non-resident, $105 600 
The valuation last year was $10,584,023; and in 
1853, when Lawrence became a city, $6,937,166, 
showing an increase during the last eight years 
of $3,852,449. 

A large rattlesnake was killed lately by two 
small boys on the east of the Housatonic. It 
was four and a half feet in length, and had seven- 
teen rattles. He was quietly digesting the flesh 
of a rabbit when killed. David Baldwin of Mon- 
terey has killed on his farm during the past sea- 
son, twelve rattlesnakes, the largest of which had 
fifteen rattles. 

In the local columns of a recent Baltimore 
Clipper, is an account of the whipping of four 
free colored women in that city, by order of a 
police justice, They received ten stripes each 
upon the bare back, well laid on, with an addi- 
tional five for one woman, who is said to have 
complained too loudly of the first ten 

Apropos of the “hot corn” trade, it is esti- 
mated that not less than one thousand colored 
people are employed in selling boiled corn in the 
streets of Philadelphia. They may be found in 
almost every street down town, with their clean- 
ly scoured wooden tubs, a snow white towel, fork, 
and a cup of salt. 

A woman named Kemp, of Laporte, Benton 
Country, lowa, while driving a reaper, was acci- 
dentally thrown under it, mangled in a shock- 
ing manner, but survived early a week. She 
was twenty-six or twenty-eight years of age, and 
weighed about two hundred and fifty pounds. 

An Enfield (Mass.) woman, a farmer's wife, 
with the occasional help of two daughters, has 
earned four hundred dollars within the last three 
years, by braiding palm-leaf bonnets and hats. 
She has earned at times one dollar per day, be- 
sides doing the cooking for eight hired men. 

The patriots of the Revolution never uttered a 
more noble sentiment than Governor Sprague of 
Rhode Island expressed when he said: ‘ Wealth 
is useless unless it promotes the public welfare, 
and life itself but a bauble unless it ministers to 
the honor and glory of our country.” 

In Chicago recently, nearly two hundred thou- 
sand postage stamps and stamped envelopes were 
destroyed, the value of which was nearly seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. The destraction 
was ordered by Judge Sloane, special agent of 
the post-oftice department. 

Samuel Tisdale of Taunton, who was kicked 
in the head a few days since, died, after having 
lain in a partially insensible state for a day or 
two preceding his decease He was not far from 
forty-five years of age, and leaves a widow and 
six children. 

One of the elders at the Second Advent camp 
meeting, at Wilbraham, recently, is reported to 
have said that “the United States are not refer- 
red to in any of the ancient prophecies, for the 
reason that this country had not been discovered 
when they were made.’ 

It is stated that since the great conflagration 
in London, several insurance companies there 
have sent to this country for plans and specifica- 
tions of steam fire engines, of the largest capacity, 
to be drawn by horses. 

General McClellan was born in Pomfret, Con- 
necticut, and not in Woodstock—the neighboring 
town—which, however, is a good locality to be 
born in. Putnam’s celebrated wolf-<den is in 
Pomfret. 

The Bristol County Agricultural Society will 
hold its thirty-ninth annual cattle show and ex- 
hibition, at the grounds in Taunton, on Tuesder 
and Wednesday, the first and second of October. 

The citizens of Charlemont, Mass., having vir- 
tually declined to pay their town subscription to 
the Troy and Greenfield Railroad, a suit has 
been commenced in this city for its recovery. 

San Francisco receives a large portion of its 
supply of fish from Washington Territory along 
whose coast codfish of excellent quality are 
caught in great abundance. 

British engineers, it is said, have been recently 
directed to examine the line between the Canadas 
and the United States, with a view to select 
proper sites for fortifications. 

Federal Ilill, Baltimore, is nowhere more than 
one hundred feet above the water surface, and 
not more than eighty feet above the adjoining 
streets. 

It will take three years from the first of August 
to build the new opera house in Paris, and 
8,000,000 francs to pay for it. 

The artesian well in Fort McHenry has attain- 
ed the depth of one hundred and twenty-five feet, 
but no water has yet been found. 

Haverhill is having a new town hall built, at 
an expense of $50,000. 








| Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. Charles W. Fim- 
mons to Miss Lucia A. Hall 

By Kev. A. Blaikie, Mr. David A. Sinclair to Mies Mary 
J. Diormore. 

By Kev L. B Schwarz, Mr. Gaetano Pollini to Miss 
Apoa Durand. 

By Kev. Baron Stow, D. D., Rev. J. Judson Miller to 
Mies Susan Avtoinette Vore 

By Kev Dr Eddy, Mr. John Bettis to Mise Catharine 
McLaughlin 

By Kev Mr Knight, Jonathan G. Leavitt to Mire Mary 
G Bates 

At East Boston, by Rev Samuel W. Foljambe, Mr Wi!- 
liam Floyd to Mies Mary Bushee 

At Charlestown, by Kev. J H Twombly, Marshall I 
Cutter, Eeq . to Mine Lydia Coiburn. 

At Kast ainbridge, by Kev K. Pervear, Mr. Gilbert 
Graham, Jr. to Miss Nellie 1 White 

At Chelsea, by Kev. ©. H. Leonard, Mr. Thomas Fmith, 
Jr., to Mins Emily A Sparkes 

At Lowell, by Rev GF. Warren, Mr Stephen Staples 
to Mise Bestey Campbeil. 

At Malden, by Rev DW. Faunce, Mr Heary Ll. Put 
nam to Mice Mary E Wood 

At Kandoiph, by Kev Henry KE. Dwight, Mr. Joseph 
Jones, Jr, to Mise Anne Irene Log 

At Milford, by Kev. George Hill, Mr. Almond A. Sum- 
per to Miss Mary Johoron 

At Haverhill, by Kev. Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Ienac H. W1!- 
der to Mre Lucy A. Harrie 

At Salem, by Kev Mr. Wileon. Mr. Joseph Chandier to 
Miss Mary f. Baker. 


Deaths. 
¥ 

To thiscity. Dr J Hf Lane, 61. Mr Patrice McManus, 
. Mre J Emery, 41, Mre Sophia Prescott, G2, Mere 
Marium & Nirwood. 49, Mre Ann M Coleman, %), Mrs 
Clarissa Rose Hitrheorg, 23; Mre Anna L Dale, 24, Mine 
Mary A. Tater, 2 

At Kexbary. Mie Mary Helen Hicks, 21 

At Reading, Mre Betoey Pract, 4) 

At *toughton, Mise Mary Godfrey, 17 

At Cambridge Mre Roth F Ward. 0 

At Dedham. Mr William H. Dayton, 57 

At Milton, Mr Joseph B Whitcher, 46 

At Salem. Mr David Chase, 22 

At Newton. Mr Csivio Kand, % 

At Billerica Mr Willem FE Faulkner, % 

At Beverly), Mise Mary KE Page, 4 

At Worcester, Mr Joun RK Peott. 4% 

At Framioghem. Simon Whitney MD & 

At Havertiul, Mine Mary Bradiey. 74 

At Breweter, Mr Foiijab Cobt % 

At Fai) River Mrs Pathenee Cook. 44. 

At Tauntoo, Mr Samer! Thedale, 49 

At Bridgewater Mr Levi Leech © 














At Vitebbarg, Mice Mary Jane Burbank, 17 
At Lyon, Mre Catharioe Parker [2 

At Newburyport. Mre A Winkiey, 7% 
At ipewieh, Mra. fusn D Caidwell, & 

At Hast Ses mouth, Mr Let Liecois, 7¥ 
At Weecminester, Mr Joshos Commings, % 
At Westy rt. Mra Napey Karty, 76 

At North Attietercugh. Mere Fear Jones 74 
At Dorebeeter. Mire aay Quices, 
At Marbviebesd, Mr W Alew 
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[Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
LATENT LIFE. 


BY mus. Kk. B. EDSON. 
Our paths together year by year 
Ran elose, and yet I never dreamed 
Him anght but the same common man 
He always seemed. 


Of books and flowers he never talked, 
Nor music e’er his pulses stirred ; 

Of Greek and Latin roots he ne'er 
Had scarcely heard. 


He never talked of thoughts and aims 
Above the low and vulyar herd; 
Of poetry he scarce could quote 
A single word. 


And thus he lived and plodded on, 

While days and years their courses ran; 
And people, sneering, smiled and said: 
“ A common man.” 


One day a pestilential breath 
Distilled its poison through the air, 

And death from out a score of homes 
Bore the most fair. 


And red lips blanched through sudden fear, 
And strong hearts quaked, and many men, 
Who ne'er had doubted God before, 
Doubted him then. 


Men fled, and scarce enough were left 
To lay away the dead from sight; 
And soarce a priest was there to read 

The burial-rite. 


When lo! my neighbor, whom I called 
A common man, who would not bow 
Before my idols, stood transformed, 
I know not how. 


Hopeful and calm he moved amid 
Terror, and death, and fierce distress, 
And gentle as a woman's was 
His tenderness. 


His soul was set to sweeter staves 
Than our poor notes, and angel palms 
Strike the white keys, and lo! he lives 
Poems and psalms! 


The ugly husks that held his soul 
Had dropped aside at His command: 
I think that God sometimes ordains 
With his own hands. 


I do not think in his own soul he knew 
"How fair a germ the husk concealed, 
Till God, in his appointed time, 
The fruit revealed. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


MR. MAYNARD'S COACIIMAN. 
BY M. T. CALDOR. 


“ WELL, supposing I grant the premises of 
your objection, I don’t consider that the argu- 
ment is decided at all. Is not any stratagem 
honorable, in love or war? I appeal to all the 
historians and novelists this curious world of 
ours has ever known, to answer me.” 

“ But, Max, the absurdity, the humiliation of 
the thing. M , how ungallant to take 
such advantage of a lady, most of all her you 
believe the fairest and best !’’ 

“ Advantage? Nonsense, Hal! I take no 
advantage of a pure, and good, and noble wo- 
man. I only give ae the opportunity for prov- 
ing her ll flection only strengthens 
me in my resolution. All the wiseacres tell us 
marriage is a lottery, so before I reach out my 
hand for a ticket, ergo the marriage license, I 
mean to use all possible exertions to ascertain if 
it will prove a blank or no. I tell you what, old 
fellow, however we may talk in our light, shal- 
low way about these things, a man has strong 
and tender emotions locked away snugly some- 
where in his heart. I’ve been reading Ik Mar- 








‘vel—Heaven bless him fur the true and holy 


emotions he stirs up ia so many sterile natures ! 
You see the “ Reveries” over there, doubled 
and creased at many a page; I wont swear the 
print may not be blurred with tears. Now just 
that sweet faced vision he pictures, with her true 
heart and tender hands, her soft, shy smile, and 
swaying curls, and numberless attractions, is 
what we all yearn for, if we will tell the truth 
boldly ; such as my mother was, and my sister 
would have been had not the sod hid her young 
head before the bridal wreath was woven. And 
now to come to the point, how am I to know 
that the beautiful Emma Maynard is such? I 
see her at all our fashionabl blages, and 
admire her beauty and grace. I call at her 
thronged drawing-room, and am still more 
deeply impressed with her well-bred manners 
and kindly courtesy ; but after all how much do 
I know of her inner character, her true selft No 
more, Hal, than of the wax figure in ’3 
window, that turns around so gracefully to ex- 
hibit the superb gettings-up of Parisian modistes. 
I only see her holiday garb, her company man- 
ners. I want to know more of the wife whom 
death only is to remove from my side.” 

“ You are sentimental, Max. Upon my word 
I think you could write a tolerable romance.” 

“And does not every-day life need romance to 
sweeten and grace its homeliness? Well, well, 
We wont argue the matter, I am resolved upon 
it. Now the question is simply this, will you 
give me the aid I ask of you?” 

“Of course, if you are bent upon it; but I 
warn you repentance will be bitter.” 

“So be it. I shall have the lation of 
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promise you if the fair Emma proves half as 


lovely in character as in person, and has no ob- | 
jection to your hamble servant, you shall receive | 


my wedding cards before the snow flies.”” 

“It’s a wild plan. I don’t believe you will 
carry it through. You, Max Wellington, born 
avd bred in luxury, fastidious and refined to a 
fault! I see you working over Maynard’s 
horses, ina filthy stable—bah, you'll give out the 
first day !” 

“You shame my manhood, Hal. What are 
these strong hands for, I pray you? I have 
carded Firefly and Ebony many a time; you 
kuow I love horses.” 

“ Yes, your own, with the reins in your hand; 
but this is another thing.” 

“You've talked enough, Hal—there’s the 
writing tray—proceed to business.” 

So saying, Max Weilington pushed over to 
his friend a dainty silver and crystal writing tray, 
with its gold peu and pearl and ivory accom- 
penoiments, and rising himself, paced to and fro 
across the room with a quick, firm tread, noiseless 
only because the mimic garlands of glowing buds 
gave back no souud from their thick and velvety 
texture. Gay, but warm-hearted, Hal Everett 


with a comically ruefal face took up the pen, 


and dashed off a husty scrawl. 

“There, will this suit your Jehuship? I’ve 
called you Juhn Johnson, you perceive. See 
that you don’t disgrace the name.” 

“Alright, thank you. Now then I must bid 
you good-by till Max Wellington returns to 
town, for the present John Johnson will have 
enough to keep him busy in hunting up suitable 
clothes. I suppose coachmen are as particular 
as other folks about the fit. This evening John 
Johnson will present your recommeudation. If it 
has no weight with the father, pretty Laura will 
be sure to like the new coachman for his former 
master’s sake.” 

“Good-by, then. I shall take a ride with the 
Maynards soon, look out for me.” 

And with a gay laugh the speaker lit a cigar, 
resumed hat and cane, and strolled off into the 
street, while Max Wellington, the beau par ex- 
cellence, the greatest match in the city, carefully 
folded the paper, and laid it in his secretary, and 
then following his friend’s example, went out, 
his errand taking him to the clothier’s district. 


Gilbert Maynard, Esq., sat in his, luxurious 
drawing room in a huge easy chair, drawn up 
cosily beneath the crystal globe of subdued light, 
with the still dampened newspaper on his knee, 
when the servant entering laid a folded slip of 
paper in his hand, and announced that a young 
man was waiting to see him. Re-adjusting his 
spectacles, the pompous master unfolded the 
billet and read it through. 

“Hum —ha,” he ejaculated, smoothing the 
sheet, and beginning again at the commence- 
ment. ‘ Hal Everett —tolerably good recom- 
mendation. Here, John, take the fellow to the 
library, I'll be in to see him in a moment.” 

“What's that you say, papa?” asked Miss 
Laura, languidly raising her bright eyes from the 
novel she was perusing, caught from it by the 
sound of a name that brought a clear pink to her 
cheek. 

“Nothing, my dear, only a man has come to 
answer my advertisement for a coachman. 
Peter, you know, leaves us to-morrow, the un- 
grateful rascal, to start off for California, after 
I’ve kept him three years and more.” 

“Indeed,” was the young lady’s indifferent 
reply, “I understood you to say Mr. Everett 
was in the library. I had forgotten about the 
new coachman.” 

“Why don’t you own, Laura, you thought 
the proposal was to be more important than a 
servant’s application? I declare, your blush 
was exceedingly becoming. It’s a pity Mr. 
Everett should not see the effect of his name,” 
interposed another lady, reclining on a lounge, 
whose violet damask was nearly hidden by her 
ample flounces of silk, and lace, and fringe. 
“ Bat about the new coachman, papa, be sure he 
is tall, and has not such monstrous hands as 
Peter's. I was always ashamed to be helped out 
by such huge paws.” 

“T don’t think you need to find fault with 
that, Emma, it would make yours look the small- 
er, and you know the Maynards are somewhat 
famous for a large hand,” replied the sire, rising 
reluctantly from his seat. 

Emma Maynard’s pretty face showed a slight 
degree of vexation ; she held up her soft, white, 
but in truth, somewhat large aud unshapely hand 
with a sigh. 

“\t is cruel for you to reproach me with it,” 
she said, twisting the jewelled hoops around. 
“ Town I am often enough disgusted with my 
hand and foot. There’s Helen, what tiny pink- 
tinged baby hands she has, and with her it’s a 
beauty wasted. But the coachman, I say, papa, 
cali him in here—there’s no one likely to call to- 
night, for everybody is resting after the levee— 
do call him in for us to quiz.” 

« Just as you say,” he replied, sinking very 
willingly into the comfortable chair again, 
“touch ihe bell, Laura.” 

In a few moments the servant came, ushering 
along the coarsely clad, entirely transformed 
John Johnson, who removed his hat and bowed, 
first to the ladies, and then to the portly figure 
in the easy chair. 

“ Humph,” began Mr. Maynard, surveying 
the new comer from head to foot, with a cool, 
scrutinizing stare, meant doubtless to put the 
young aspirant entirely at his ease, while suitably 





knowing I have earned it. Well, then, dash me 
off a recommendation. You can without scruple 
say I have driven you safely and steadily, you’ve 
ridden often enough with my bays to know that. 
And you may give me a tolerably respectable 
character. That is all I want, except your 
Promise not to betray me should you meet me 
with whip in hand, a model Jebu, taking the fair 
Misses Maynard upon their daily airing. Joho, 
my valet, will attend to the rest, and it will not 
tuke long to spread the rumor around town that 
Max Wellington has decamped to some unknown 
parts. So now for the experiment. It would 
never have entered my head but for Mr. May- 
nard’s advertisement among the “ Wants.” I 





z him with the importance and dignity 
of Gilbert Maynard, Esq., ‘so you came to be 
hired—you wish to fill the place of my retiring 
coachman ?” 

“ Yes, sir, that was my wish. I saw the ad- 
vertisement, so came with my recommendation,” 
replied John Johnson, with his eyes on the 


carpet. 


“ Humph,” came from the merchant in a still 


deeper key. “Mr. Everett says you are a safe 
and skilful driver. Whose horses did you drive 
last?” 


“I think the last I drove belonged to a Mr. 
Wellington, a friend of Mr. Everett's.” 

Miss Emma's was the face to brighten this 
time, while her sister whispered : 


| One ear this little aside conversation, 
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“ That exemplifies the proverb, ‘ Like master, 
like man.’ I was just remarking his wonderful 
likeness to Mr. Wellington.” 

“For shame!” cried Emma, indignantly. 
“Mr. Wellington’s hair is sach an exquisite 
brown and this fellow’s is certainly a wig, and 
a decidedly carroty one at that 
those huge red whiskers. THe is tolerably good 
looking for a coachman, I grant, but, like Mr. 
Wellington—ridiculous !” 

Meanwhile John Johnson was taking in with 
and listen- 
ing to the pompous papa’s inquiries with the 
other, all of which he answered so satisfactorily 
and coherently that when he departed he was 
fairly engaged as Mr. Maynard's coachman. 
He was to enter upon his duties at once, and 
was somewhat disturbed to learn that he was ex- 
pected to board and lodge at the house of his 
employer, a very unusual circumstance which he 
had not reckoned upon. 

“Never mind,” he said, courageously, when 
ushered for the first time into the narrow, sultry 
attic chamber allotted to the coachman, and 
thought ruefully of the luxuriant suit of rooms 
that his valet was enjoying alone. “I must not 
complain of John Johnson’s fare, but take it con- 
tentedly as it comes. Heigho, it is something to 
earn a night’s rest. But I had no idea it was 
such a deal of work, this caring for carriage and 
horses. It was a lucky thought of mine, having 
that hostler in the secret ready to assist me, but 
while Maynard stood around I felt obliged to 
keep at work myself, and be alert about it, too. 
Who’d have thought the economical old fellow 
would have set me oiling up the harnesses? Hal 
Everett would have enjoyed seeing it. Confound 
such delicate hands as miue, the blisters will be- 
tray me, to say nothing of the smart.” And 
with a laugh at the oddity of his position, and a 
sigh for the hopes that were to be decided by this 
romantic course, the pseudo coachman retired, 
to sleep far more soundly than Max Wellington 
had done in his elegant rooms. 

The next morning, quite early, for he was de- 
termined to keep up appearances, even before 
the servants, he descended to the lower rooms. 
A low, soft humming had reached him before he 
entered the chamber hall. The sound directed 
his attention to a door ajar, through which he 
saw a slender, graceful figure at the piano. He 
could not forbear a second glance, and the sound 
of his step caused the fair performer to turn her 
head at the moment, revealing a face very sweet, 
and gentle, and lovely, but it was not the stately 
Emma, nor the arch and sparkling Laura. Who 
could it be? He had never heard of another 
lady in the family. Surely it was no servant, 
the delicacy and refi of her whole de- 
meanor, the simple, yet costly morning dress, 
all forbade the idea. Who could she be? John 
Johnson had no right to be curious concerning 
the fair stranger, but Max Wellington might be 
pardoned for his inquiring disposition. 

He intended to be réserved and uncommunica- 
tive in his demeanor toward his fellow-servants, 





And look at 


music, 
heart aches for her. Mr Maynard is very angry 
if we talk about her, or speak to her. I believe 
half Miss Liscomb’s business is to watch the 
poor thing. IT know this mach, ['ve seen Helen 
turn as white as that cup when Mrs. Liscomb 
came upon her suddenly.” 


but sometimes she looks so sorrowfal my 


“It is very singular,” said the new comer, 


| thoughtfully. 


if the 
master heard you say as much as you've just told 
to Johnson,” 


“It would be well for you, Lizette, 


interrupted the butler, crossly, a 
little jealous of the new comer’s popularity. 

At that moment was heard « short, dry cough 
behind them. All tarned in the direction of the 
sound. 
trimmed wrapper, stood on the threshold, her 
cold, piercing, steel-blue eyes darting from one 
to another of the startled group. Cold hauteur 
was all betrayed by the set, immovable features 
of the florid face. 

“ Moflins and toast both withthe steak, cook,” 
she said, quictly, and withdrew. 

Lizette pushed away her plate, and sprang up 
in an agony of fear. 

“Did she hear me, do you think? Mon Dieu, 
Tam rained! ©, this wicked tongue of mine, 
it is always working mischief for me.” 

When the coachman came down to his break- 
fast the next morning, Lizette was missing, and 
a stranger supplied her place. 

“Where is Lizette ?” asked he, innocently. 

The cook and butler both looked in ail direc- 
tions ere they dared to reply. 

“She has gone. She was discharged last 
night.” 

Somewhat startled, Max scarcely knew what 
to think ; but ever after he took care to give a 
careful glance of vivid curiosity toward the mys- 
terious apartments. It was not many days be- 
fore the coach was ordered to take Mrs. Liscomb 
an airing. Not much relishing the office, John 
Jobnson reined up his horses at the steps, and 
waited coolly for her appearance. His eye ivst 
its listlessness speedily, however, when he saw 
the graceful, black-robed figure beside her. Mrs. 
Liscomb’s face wore a look of vinegarish asperity, 
as the young man sprang down with such alac- 
rity to open the carriage door, and turning to her 
companion, who was gazing wis fully down the 
street, she said, sharply : 

“ Hurry yourself, Helen! 
me.” 

The girl started, a swift look of terror faded 
away even the faint color that the air had brought 
to her pale cheeks, and she hastened down the 
steps and entered the carriage. Involuntarily as 
he assisted her, the coachman gave her hand a 
sympathetic pressure. One shy glance of grati- 
tude from the mournful eyes showed she com- 
prehended his ing. Rustling her silk 
flounces with an air of stately grandeur that 
would have been exceedingly ludicrous, had it 
not been so hateful to the silent observer, the 
portly Mrs, Liscomb at last settled herself com- 
fortably among the cushions, and the carriage 


Come, get in before 








at the risk of being cabled proud and disagreeabl 
Now, however, as he sat down to the little table 
in the kitchen, outwardly as unconscious of the 
fastidious taste his caterer had so often anathem- 
atized, as if he had breakfasted all his life with 
cook and chambermaid, butler and footman, he 
was remarkably suave and gracious, so much so 
that the first-mentioned individuals immediatety 
pronounced him “such a sweet-spoken young 
man!’ And it was not long before his careless 
inquiry brought the whole family history of the 
Maynards directly upon him. 

“O, la, now, Mr. Johnson,” said Lizette, the 
chambermaid, tossing her head with what was 
meant to be a bewitching coquetry, “if you 
want to hear about the family I’m just the one to 
tell you. You see our folks are of the first 
quality, or else you wouldn’tsee me here! And 
our young ladies are great belles. Miss Emma 
is the beauty, but let me tell you what you'll 
soun find out for yourself, her temper don’t agree 
with her sweet face. She is really so cross and 
trying 1 often think it will be impossible for me 
to remain here; but then I know it is amiable to 
be patient and forgiving, besides, Mr. Maynard is 
exceedingly generous. Miss Emma is engaged 
to the richest and handsomest gentleman in 
town, that’s Mr. Max Wellington. I heard her 
telling the other day what a magnificent lace she 
should order for the bridal veil. What's the 
matter, Mr. Johnson! Good gracious, cook, 
your coffve’s so hot it bas neaily choked him!’ 

Mr. Johnson was very earnestly trying his 
coffe, were it hot or cold, and he kept his cup to 
his face so long that Lizette actually waited three 
minutes without a word, thus giving her nimble 
tongue @ most unusual rest. 

“ j’m not burned, thank you,” he said, setting 
the cup down at last, ‘ What were you saying 
about Miss Laura ¢” 

“Thadn’t got to Miss Laura yet; but she’s as 
nice and smart a lady as one would wish to see. 
Don’t I like to dress her for the parties? If I 
set a wreath wrong, or ruffle a flounce, she don’t 
get angry as Miss Emma does, but snaps her 
bright eyes at me, gives me @ playful slap with 
her fan, and says, ‘There, you foolish Lizette, 
now you must go over that again. If you make 
a fright of me, I'll tell them who dressed me.’ 
She’s a sweet litde thing, but she’s not half so 
much admired as her sister. They don’t know 
what we servants know. Miss Laura don’t 
talk about her beaux like Miss Emma; bat I 
know well enough the one she likes—Mr. Ev- 
erett’s bouquets are always saved—but I don’t 
think it’s a settled thing like the other.” 

“ And are these all the ladies in the family ?” 
ventured the coachman, when the lively talker 


used for breath. 
pee Mrs. Liscomb, the housekeeper, who feels 


smarter than her betters. She eats with the 
family. , I forgot, there’s Helen Barton.” 

“ And who is she ?” 

“Why, that’s something we none of us know, 
exactly. There’s mystery somewhere—the fam- 
ily never talk about her. She is a ward of Mr. 
Maynard's, and is going to marry Godfrey May- 
nard, the only son. She never goes into the 
drawing-room, or to any of the parties, bur has 
a suit of rooms by herself in the second story. 
She is very still and quiet, most always at her 





Jed on its way. Not a sound of conver- 
sation broke the stillness from the time they left 
the house until they returned again. Still paler, 
and more drooping, the young girl turned toward 
the house. Max looked after her in pensive 
sympathy with her unknown grief. His thoughts 
were not immediately diverted, although the 
young ladies came down the steps ready for a 
drive through the fashionable pr de. The 
coach windows were lowered, ond this time there 
was no lack of conversation ; indeed it flowed so 
fast and free it was scarcely intelligible; but 
presently the sound of his own name roused him 
from his abstraction. 

“Who would have believed it possible,” said 
the fair Emma, pettishly, “that Max Welling- 
ton should leave town for an indefinite period 
without a parting call, or at least a line of fare- 
well? I've a mind to be extremely cool on his 
return.” 

“I don’t think he need be under painful appre- 
hension,” retorted her laughing sister. “ He 
will not encounter an Arctic iceberg. I'll wager 
a pair of gloves his first salutation will call up 
your sweetest smile. But I own it was rather 
unloverlike. In fact, sis, I never thought he 
was remarkably earnest in his devotion ” 

A frown darkened Emma’s polished forehead. 
She flung her sister a glance neither gentle nor 
loving 

“I presume you think his friend Everett more 
sincere ?”” 

Laura colored a little, and her eyes flashed. 
“Your words are unjust, Emma. You know | 
never, by word, Jook or deed, intimated that I 
held any sway over Mr. Everett. More than 
that, you are aware I always have disapproved a 
girl’s foolish boasts concerning her admirers, 
especially your own arrogant assumption of Max 
Wellington’s love, because he happens to have 
given you more attention than any other lady 
can claim. It was always my doctrine that such 
ideas should never be cherished until a plain 
declaration has made them certain. I thiuk 
your present mortification a just punishment.” 

Emma turned around, her beautiful fearures 
distorted with rage. Such a whirlwind of pas- 
sion, such fiery reproaches, and angry tears, it 
was never his fortune to behold before, and the 
reins nearly fell from the coachman’s paralyzed 
hands, as the paroxysm grew more furious. 
Laura was evidently no stranger to such scenes. 
She sighed once or twice, and then with an arch 
look in her eye, said, hurriedly : 

“Look, Emma, there is Mr. Everett! Can 
that be Max Wellington with him ?’’ 

Emma turned away sulkily, but checked her 
tears, and drew her veil over her flushed face. 
In a few moments Hal Everett, mounted on a 
superb black horse, came dashing to the side of 
the carriage, while his companion dropped in the 
rear. The malicious equestrian rode torward as 
if from the restlessness of his horse; but there 
was one who guessed the drift of the mancuvre, 
when a swift, droll look of scruiiny was flung 
full in John Johnson's face. Returning to the 
carriage window, a gay conversation ensued be- 
tween the ladies and himself, while to the astun- 





A tall, stout woman, in an elaborately- | 





ishment of the silent listener on the box, Em- 
ma prattled un with the playful sweetness he had 
so often admired. When they returned home, in | 


closing the carriage door be accidentally « ped 
upon Emma's flowing drapery, and the t 


reproof he received 


completed the cur 
Wellington’s admiration for the beautiful Emma 
Maynard 
Tits object attained, one would have « rpposed 


that very night his resignation had been tendered 
to the astonished merchant; but no, a nam less 
yet potent enchantment still held him at the wa 
seetuly post. It was no longer when the you 
ladies required the coach, 


excited, bat when prim, 


4 
that his interest was 
disagreeable Mrs. Lis 
comb took her melancholy charge to ride, that 
John Johnson sprang with such alacrity upon 
the box 

Besides, the family were to go into the ex untry 
in guvther week, either to their own manor hou 
or to the seashore, and he had learned fi 
cautious inquiries that Mra. Liscomb and Uo lea 
Barton always accompanied them. He telt 


mm his 


| hopeful of commencing an acquaintance with the 


latter, and it seemed somehow essential to bis 
happiness. To the seashore it was at length de 
cided they should go. Fortunately for our pseudo 
coachman’s plans, the hotels were ove:tlowing 
with visitors, and Mrs. Liscomb and Helen were 
separated from the rest of the family, and sent to 
the same boarding-house with himself. 

Still another propitious circumstance was, that 
either because the heat induced indolence, or that 
their present locality was free from the danger 


she was to avert, Helen’s watchful guardian re- 


laxed her vigilance, and permitted her to stroll 
alone through the gardens, and even to the 
beach, although with sundry violent threats in 
case of allowing strangers to talk with her, that 
seriously detracted from the pleasure of the 
favor So it happened his ardent wish was yrat- 
ified, and at length they met in the pretty arbor 
behind the boarding house, from which cae be- 
held a smiling and charming scene. Near at 
hand the gray-ribbed rocks against which the 
surf beat in impotent wrath, showering them 
with snowy spray, and then the sea growing 
calmer as it deepened, and spreading further and 
further till sky and water seemed to miagle into 
one. I: the distance the gracefal tower of the 
lighthouse, and the grim walls of the fort, between 
which the white-winged ships, like birds, were 
flitting to and fro, while behind the arbor the 
clustering roofs of the houses, the slender spires 
of the churches, and the green, luxuriant foliage 
of the groves added a cheerful and picturesque 
landscape to the marine view. On all this the 
thoughtful hazel eye of Helen Burton gazed 
dreamily, with a wistful sadness, as it turned to- 
ward the far-reaching waves that leaped on gaily 
from the distant shores of another coutinent. 

“ Free and untamed,” she murmured drearily, 
“the sea is a mockery to a bound slave like 


7 Max Wellington had been gazing in respect- 
ful sympathy upon her sorrowful face. He ad- 
vanced at these words, and made known his 
presence. 

“Miss Burton,” said he, frankly, “I have 
long sympathized with your grief, which I eould 
not fuil to see, as well as been indignant at the 
ceaseless surveillance exercised on al! your 
movements. Tell me, I entreat you, if there is 
nothing a sincere and earsest friend may do to 
relieve you from a position so unpleasant as yours 
must be?” 

She looked at him a moment fixedly, then 
dropping her eyes, dejectedly shouk her head. 

“T beg you will not distrast me. What can I 
say to assure you that I speak only from a disin- 
terested desire to befriend you? Circumstances 
may make you doubt—in fact I must own I am 
not exactly the personage I seem.” 

“1 do not doubt your sincerity or honorable 
kindness,” she hastened to answer, a shy, soft 
smile lending a new beauty to her face, ‘ nor 
should I resent the proffer of assistance and 
sympathy from a servant in my guardian's fam- 
ily, even were I ignorant, as 1 am not, of the 
true name of Mr. Maynard's coachman.”’ 

He started, and looked at her in consternation. 
She smiled again, with an arch vivacity, ex- 
tremely becoming, and said : 

“You dropped a roll of receipts one day in 
passing my dogr: the chambermaid, thinking 
they were mine, brought them in to me. They 
were of slight importance, and I glanced over 
them carelessly to ascertain the rightful owaer. 
Was it strange I wondered to tind Max Welling- 
ton charged for a suit of coachman’s clothing, 
in fact the very suit John Johnson wears ¢ 

His laugh rang ont with hers, and then as her 
face grew grave again, he said, deprecatingly 

© jxo you blame me very much ?” 

“ How should J, since I am supposed to be 
ignorant of your motives 4” 

“Tam not vain enough to suppose you gave 
the couchinan enough attention to wonder at his 
uousual proceeding.” 

“On the contrary, I did consider the subject 
very frequently, until at last, from the servants’ 
gossip I gained a hint that satisfied me.” 

“Then you know I have found the beauty I 
admired but a painted mask to hide selfishness, 
frivolity and irritability.” 

She did not answer, for her eyes were on the 
sea, with the old look of despoudency in Ler 
dim depths. 

“ But this is nothing to you,” he said, abrupt- 
ly. “Isthere any way that either Max Wel- 
lington or John Jonson can serve you *” 

* None at all,” 

The gloomy tone brought the tears to hi 
eyes. 

“ At least,” ssid he, impulsively, “I can help 
T can be your friend.” 


was the reply. 


you bear ecrrow. 

“ My friend!’ was the dreamy rejuinder ; “ )¢s, 
it would be a blessed privilege to say I had a 
friend.” 

“ Bat you are betrothed, surely you have one 
fnend *” 

A shiver went over her frame—the smal! hands 
clung to each other tremblingly — she gasped, 
rather than spoke 

“Betrothed! 0, 


heavens, what a betrothal! 


| And yet, iron necessity has forged the enyege 


ment ring.” 
“ Then you do not love him” repeated Max, 
in astonishment. 
“Love him! I gterly 


I abhor, I detest, 
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Doath were a bradegroom how 
+ welowmed im hie creed 


1 shock me, Miss Burton Why oo 5 


« ) &) sactilegwras an engagement! Let 
tre i6 ur trroed, and take woe foe, the me 
ment, from a tyraney thal erems te are 
cru your spurte There i ao poeer to 

v 4 + an & 1h 

! a moment her face kindled ith a glee of 
grateta ry, she half nee, aad stret wt ' 
t a to him, and thea suddenly sinking 
tek o ber seal, she sand, in a keom, sharp 
tome of anguish 

Th os Um parent lo—there te ao eocape — 1 
Bot po, though the way were clear before me 
free from purseit Do not speak of i again, 
ts be a, we for a hopeless parpuse 


Complewly bewildered and perplercd, he 


tu { the converation to other subjects, de 
lag tito Nod ber wnuwswally refioed aml tmtela 
geet. That meeting wae bat the prolade to 
taany another stolen and delntoas tutecvaos 
Fricadly words and Rindly attentions were eo 
tare was bot strange Helen foaad cone! ations 
th thts new aoyuamtance, while for Max Wel 
hagton dawned a new ore. Newher paused tu 
a yee their own heart emotions Gaul « fee 


vue to the intended retarmm to tone 


Me an a 
& look of wt 
of Mes 
inquiriog respectiully, as became Joha Jol 


t while he added, 


uoeh 


come to the table so white, with each 
LY deapair thas even lo the prowence 
Lisconb, Max veatured ty address hee 
neon, 
were ill, a 8 barred 
Whisper 
“1 shall 


come.” 


wait for you in the arbor ull you 


Ayitated and anx 
le of th 


ious, he paced pervousty the 
narrow cir artor, but when ai last she 
came, the torrent of eager words died frou bie 
lips, and he ouly eant 

“ What is it, Helen t” 

A pictul smile aubent the pallid sternncss of 
the lips 


* Do Tlook much like a bride! Yet they tell 


me twemorrow i omy wedding day Tho «mee 
you broaght fom the hotel contains the mo. king 
finery ty draw away the eyes of the maluiade to 
the church Lom my despauing face. Gosifrey 


Mayuard came to see me thie morning We 


are lo be maitiod to mermow. Just Heavens, 
there's ho way for me to escape the liexorable 
fate |" 

* Tnexorable! 


this mysterious bond that bolde you 


" repeated Max, bitterly 
en, What ts 
to what your soul abhorst DT implore you to 
confide intme. O, Helen, doar Helen, gladly, 
thankfully would [take you to my bome and 
heart, 


wud brave the worst you dread. Can you 


roucn ne favor tome? DL igve you, Helen.” 
Her hazel eyes were fixed upon bim in wilt 
sirprise—a spark of joy leaped into thom—s 
flush of pleasure burned on her check just long 
enough to show ite ghastly pallor, and she re 
peated dreamily 
“You love me! Is it possible 1” 
* Low coald it be otherwise 1 he answered 
“Will you bestow the 
Do you, can you love my 


with a gleam of hope 
great jey upon me f 
in retarn 7 

Her eyes were fixed upon the manly face 
graud with the fervor of his emotions, and gar 
ing thos, her head sank lower and lower, anul it 
reached ber clasping hands, and the woiee in 
which she spoke was so faint be bent forward t 
cateh the words 

“Do Liove yout) Ah, Max, I never knew or 
thought of it before; but IL know wow thar | 
have always loved you.” 

He bent raptarously over the downcast face 
“My own Helen, then let me seize my 
now, tite moment, and whea tomorrow's hatefu 
bridegroom calle for yoo, bet your basband be 


learure 


beside you to answer hum.” 

©, that it could be—that the blessed lot were 
indeed mine," she moaned. And then suddenly 
springing away from him, she screamed, and 
pointed toward the arbor entrance 

Mrs. Liscom stood there with a eneer, and ar 


soyey emile ou her flashed face 

© Thee fine—quite a scene! Kealliy, Me 
Burton, | was not aware you were such a rm 
manic person, Bo you prefer the ema: tmar 
even when you may have the teaster ' cried the 


new comer, aud then she baret forth ferely 
“Tels well, my lady, thac I bave found you ous 
Go io this moment to the house | 

“Thelen,” ened ber lower, indignantly, “de 
not oey the insolent demand. Come tw me 
Helen.” 

Mrs Liscomb laughed, and raised her coarse 
fi ier threat ningly 
Helen Barton, then gx 
into the house, as I bade you.” 

The girl stood as if petrified to etane, obey ing 
til the woman's lowd vore shewte! 


“ Think a moment, 


neither on 
Aya 

“| vive you one moment longer, and then — 

With « low ery, Helen said, geepingly, “ It 
in vain, my only friend, you cannot heel p tase 
Farewell, for J mast obey.” And deepie hy 
fraotic entreaty, whe fed eway from them to th 
howe 

‘BE xcerable creature!” cried Manz, Serer 
turning to the triompbant bowskerper, “ whe 
fiindish trep have you sprang 6poe that insures 
gid” 

“Itally, Mr. Jobneon, you forget to whor 
you ar speaking Mr Maynard will heer « 
" ie to night, aad you will have the setifect> 
of ontew your etaation throegh thbe ten pert tear 

1 do not stop to bendy words with w 
i a" And while Max Wellingee eur 
peoris frantic with rege and duappoimtenent, 
wrethfal housekeeper talked away 

Wheat conid Maz dot Bett to ore hee 


Helen sacrificed he would ot, and yet be 
could he belp it, ciace Helen henelf refaeed ' 
leave them ' Heflecton brought ne comcteter 
The day wae extremely sultry, to whic’ ad 


neice crcumetance he owed his freedom tro 
dary, and be lottered around the beserding boos 

jag ww exchange if but @ single eurd # 
Helen . bat both ohe end Mre. Lissoanh wore} 
. « Nether appeared at the evemeg ™* 


end in wretched deepeir, be turned doen tet 
beer Godeng the darkness amd the + 


the waves in Golece with bis ges moot Tir 
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closing the carriage door he accidentally stepped 
upon Emma’s flowing drapery, and the h ughty 
reproof he received completed the cure of Max 

Wellington’s admiration for the beautiful Emma 

Maynard. 

His object attained, one would have supposed 
that very night his resignation had been tendered 
to the astonished merchant ; but no, ® nameless 
yet potent enchantment still held him at the un- 
seemly post. It was no longer when the young 
ladies required the coach, that his interest was 
excited, but when prim, disagreeable Mrs. Lis- 
comb took her melancholy charge to ride, that 
John Johnson sprang with such alacrity upon 
the box. 

Besides, the family were to go into the country 
in another week, either to their own manor house, 
or to the seashore, and he had learned from his 
cautious inquiries that Mra. Liscomb and Helen 
Burton always accompanied them. He felt 
hopeful of ing an acquai e with the 
latter, and it seemed somehow essential to his 
happiness. To the seashore it was at length de- 
cided they should go. Fortunately for our pseudo 
coachman’s plans, the hotels were ove: flowing 
with visitors, and Mrs. Liscomb and Helen were 
separated from the rest of the family, and sent to 
the same boarding-house with himself. 

Still another propitious circumstance was, that 
either because the heat induced indolence, or that 
their present locality was free from the danger 
she was to avert, Helen’s watchful guardian re- 
laxed her vigilance, and permitted her to stroll 
alone through the gardens, and even to the 
beach, although with sundry violent threats in 
case of allowing strangers to talk with her, that 
seriously detracted from the pleasure of the 
favor. So it happened his ardent wish was grat- 
ified, and at length they met in the pretty arbor 
behind the boarding-house, from which one be- 
held a smiling and charming scene. Near at 
hand the gray-ribbed rocks against which the 
surf beat in impotent wrath, showering them 
with snowy spray, and then the sea growing 
calmer as it deepened, and spreading further and 
further till sky and water seemed to miagie into 
one. In the distance the gracefal tower of the 
lighthouse, and the grim walls of the fort, between 
which the white-winged ships, like birds, were 
flitting to and fro, while behind the arbor the 
clustering roofs of the houses, the slender spires 
of the churches, and the green, luxuriant foliage 
of the groves added a cheerful and picturesque 
landscape to the marine view. On all this the 
thoughtful hazel eye of Helen Burton gazed 
dreamily, with a wistful sadness, as it turned to- 
ward the far-reaching waves that leaped on gaily 
from the distant shores of another continent. 

“Free and untamed,” she murmured drearily, 
“the sea is a mockery to a bound slave like 
me.” 

, Max Wellington had been gazing in respect- 

, ful sympathy upon her sorrowful face. He ad- 
vanced at these words, and made known his 
presence. 

“Miss Burton,” said he, frankly, “I have 
long sympathized with your grief, which I could 
not fail to see, as well as been indignant at the 
ceaseless surveillance exercised on al! your 
movements. Tell me, I entreat you, if there is 
nothing a sincere and earnest friend may do to 
relieve you from a position so unpleasant as yours 
must be ?” 

She looked at him a moment fixedly, then 
dropping her eyes, dejectedly shook her head. 

“T beg you will not distrast me. What can I 
say to assure you that I speak only from a disin- 
terested desire to befriend you? Circumstances 
may make you doubt—in fact I must own I am 
not exactly the personage I seem.” 

“T do not doubt your sincerity or honorable 
kind ,” she hastened to answer, a shy, soft 
smile lending a new beauty to her face, “nor 
should I resent the proffer of assisiance and 
sympathy from a servant in my guardian's fam- 
ily, even were I ignorant, as I am not, of the 
true name of Mr. Maynard’s coachman.”’ 

He started, and looked at her in consternation. 
She smiled again, with an arch vivacity, ex- 
tremely becoming, and said : 

“You dropped a roll of receipts one day in 
passing my door; the chambermaid, thinking 
they were mine, brought them in to me. They 
were of slight importance, and I glanced over 
them carelessly to ascertain the rightful owaer. 
Was it strange I wondered to tind Max Welling- 
ton charged for a suit of coachman’s clothing, 
in fact the very suit John Johnson wears ¢”” 

His laugh rang out with hers, and then as her 
face grew grave again, he said, deprecatingly : 

“Do you blame me very much ?”’ 

“ How should I, since I am supposed to be 
ignorant of your motives ?” 

“Tam not vain enough to suppose you gave 
the coachman enough attention to wonder at his 
unusual proceeding.” 

“On the contrary, I did consider the subject 
very frequently, until at last, from the servants’ 
gossip I gained a hint that satisfied me.” 

“Then you know I have found the beauty I 
admired but a painted mask to hide selfishness, 
frivolity and irritability.” 

She did not answer, for her eyes were on the 
sea, with the old look of despoudency in their 
dim depths. 

“But this is nothing to you,” he said, abrupt- 
ly. “Is there any way that eithor Max Wel- 
lington or John Johnson can serve you ?” 

“ None at all,” was the reply. 

The gloomy tone brought the tears to his 
eyes. 

“ At least,” said he, impulsively, “I can help 
you bear sorrow. I can be your friend.” 

“ My friend !’’ was the dreamy rejoinder ; “ yes, 
it would be a blessed privilege to say I had a 
friend.” 

“ But you are betrothed, surely you have one 
frend ?”” 

A shiver went over her frame—the small hands 
clung to each other tremblingly —she gasped, 
rather than spoke : 

“Betrothed! ©, heavens, what a betrothal ! 
And yet, iron necessity has forged the engage- 
ment ring.” 

“ Then you do not love him?” repeated Max, 
in astonishment. 

“Love him! I abhor, I detest, 
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loathe him. Death were a bridegroom how 
gladly welcomed in his stead !’” 

“You shock me, Miss Burton. Why do you 
coment to so sacrilegious an engagement! Let 
me be your friend, and take you now, this mo- 
ment, from the tyranny that seems to have 
crushed your spirits. There is no power to 
compel such an alliance.” 

For a moment her face kindled with a glow of 
grateful joy; she half rose, and stretched her 
hands out to him, and then suddenly sinking 
back into her seat, she said, in a keen, sharp 
tone of anguish : 

“ It is impossible—there is no escape—I should 
not yo, though the way were clear before me, 
free from pursuit. Do not speak of it again, it 
is torturing me for a hopeless purpose.” 

Completely bewiidered and perplexed, he 
turned the conversation to other subjects, de- 
lighted to find her unusually refined and intelli- 
gent. That meeting was but the prelude to 
Many another stolen and delicious interview. 
Friendly words and kindly attentions were so 
rare, it was not strange Helen found consolation 
in this new acquaintance, while fur Max Wel- 
lington dawned a new era. Neither paused to 
analyze their own heart emotions until a few 
dajs previous to their intended return to town. 
Helen had come to the table so white, with such 
a look of stouy despair that even in the presence 
of Mrs. Liscomb, Max ventured to address her, 
inquiring respectfully, as became John Johnson, 
if she were ill, while he added, in a hurried 
whisper : 

“I shall wait for you in the arbor till you 
come.” 





Agitated and anxious, he paced nervously the 
narrow circle of the arbor, but when at last she 
came, the torrent of eager words died from his 
lips, and he only said : 

“ What is it, Helen ?” 

A pitiful smile unbent the pallid sternness of 
the lips. 

“ Do I look much like a bride? Yet they tell 
me to-morrow is my wedding day. The case 
you brought fiom the hotel contains the mocking 
finery tu draw away the eyes of the multitude in 
the church fom my despairing face. Godtrey 
Maynard came to see me this morning. We 
are to be married to morrow. Just Heavens, 
there’s no way for me to escape the inexorable 
fate!’ 

“ Tnexorable !”” repeated Max, bitterly.“ Hel- 
en, Whi is this mysterious bond that holds you 
to what your soul abhors? I implore you to 
confide in me. O, Helen, dear Helen, gladly, 
thankfully would [take you to my home and 
heart, and brave the worst you dread. Can you 
return ne frvor tome? I lgve you, Helen.” 

Her hazel eyes were fixed upon him in wild 
surprise—a spark of joy leaped into them—a 
flush of pleasure burned on her check just long 
enough to show its ghastly pallor, and she re- 
peated dreamily : 

“You love me! Is it possible ?” 

“ How could it be otherwise?” he answered, 
with a gleam of hope. “ Will you bestow this 
great jvy upon me! Do you, can you love me 
in return?” 

Her eyes were fixed upon the manly face, 
grand with the fervor of his emotions, and gaz- 
ing thus, her head sank lower and lower, until it 
reached her clasping hands, and the voice in 
which she spoke was so faint he bent forward to 
catch the words. 

“Do Llove you? Ah, Max, I never knew or 
thought of it before; but I know now that I 
have always loved you.” 

He bent rapturously over the downcast face. 
“My own Helen, then let me seize my treasure 
now, this moment, and when to-morrow’s hateful 
bridegroom calls for you, let your husband be 
beside you to answer him.” 

« O, that it could be—that the blessed lot were 
indeed mine,” she moaned. And then suddenly 
springing away from him, she screamed, and 
pointed toward the arbor entrance. 

Mrs. Liscomb stood there with a sneer, and an 
angry smile ou her flashed face. 

« This is fine—quite a scene!, Really, Miss 
Burton, I was not Aware you were such a ro- 
mantic person, So you prefer the coachman, 
even when you may have the master ?” cried the 
new comer, and then she burst forth fiercely, 
“It is well, my lady, that I have found you out. 
Go in this moment to the house !” 

“Helen,” cried ber lover, indignantly, “do 
not obey the insolent demand. Come to me, 
Helen.” 

Mrs. Liscomb laughed, and raised her coarse 
finyer threateningly. 

“ Think « moment, Helen Burton, then go 
into the house, as I bade you.” 

The girl stood as if petrified to stone, obeying 
neither until the woman’s loud voice shouted 
again: 

“I give you one moment longer, and then—” 

With a lowcry, Helen said, gaspingly, “ It is 
in vain, my only friend, you cannot help me. 
Farewell, fur I must obey.” And despite his 
frantic entreaty, she fled away from them to the 
house. 

“Execrable creature!’ cried Max, fiercely 
turning to the triumphant housekeeper, “ what 
fiendish trap have you sprung upon that innocent 

irl?” 

“Really, Mr. Johnson, you forget to whom 
you are speaking. Mr. Maynard will hear of 
this to night, and you will have the satisfaction 
of losing your situation through this impertinent 
I do not stop to bandy words with my 
inferiors.” And while Max Wellington stood 
nearly frantic with rage and disappointment, the 
wrathful housekeeper stalked away. 

What could Max do? Submit to see his 
Helen sacrificed he would not, and yet how 
could he help it, since Helen herself refused to 
leave them? Reflection brought no consolation. 
The day was extremely sultry, to which fortu- 
nate circumstance he owed his freedom from 
daty, and he loitered around the boarding house, 
hoping to exchange if but a single word with 
Helen ; but both she and Mrs. Liscomb were in- 
visible. Neither appeared at the evening meal, 
and in wretched despair, he turned down to the 
beach, finding the darkness and the sullen roar of 
the waves in unison with his own mood. Tired 


conduct. 
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at length of pacing to and fro, he flung himself 
upon the sand beneath the jagged brow of a 
huge rock. While he lay there he heard the 
crush of feet among the shells and pebbles, and 
then the sound of suppressed voiies. His heart 
gave a sudden leap as he distinguished that of 


Mrs. Liscomb, responded to by the fall tones of 


| hind which he lay. 





Mr. Maynard. Singularly enough, as they 
came on they paused beside the very rock be- 
He scarcely stirred or 
breathed. 

“T cannot thank vou too much for the timely 
discovery,’ said Mr. Maynard; “ there's no 
telling what mischief the fellow might have 
made to-morrow. I never thought of danger in 
Bah, I had no idea her tastes 
were so low—a coachmanu—and after expressing 
such dislike for Godfrey! She shrank trom him 
as if he had been a serpent. He was almost dis- 
gusted himself, and says if her father’s fortune 
was a single thousand less, he would be as loath 
asshe. Iam prepared to hear him rave when 
he knows all; but my plans are well laid.” 

“ And as soon as they are actually married, 
you promise I shall take my place as Mrs. 
Maynard ?” 

“Certainly, certainly, or in a few months 


such a direction. 
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who was reading 


after. We must get the girls away in their own | 


establishments first; but there’s no doubt they'll 
soon be off with these beaux of theirs. You 
have no fears that Helen will ruin all at the last 
moment ?” 

“No, indeed; no charmed bird ever was more 
completely cowed. The fright is so great it is 
almost insanity. You ought to give ime credit 
for ingenuity. No other plan would have worked 
so well. I can’t help pitying her, she is so meck 
and humble, and suffers so much through it. 
She fully believes the moment she refuses to ubey 
us, We can prove to the world that her father, 
who was her pride aud joy, was a cowardly mur- 
derer, who died without revealing his miserable 
secret. It must be owned she is a dutiful 
daughter. There are not many so foolish as to 
sucrifice everything to a dead father’s memory. 
What a scene it was when I first tuld her! She 
moaned and sobbed, ‘My father a murderer! 
my father a murderer!’ till I could hardly stand 
it myself. It’s lucky he said those crazy words 
just before he died, ‘O, I am guilty, 1 am 
guilty! Save it, Helen, from coming to the 
world! I don’t think those letters we fixed up 
would have amounted to anything without that. 
No, there’s no fear but she’ll marry your son. 
She thioks it’s her duty, and she’s one of the 
kind to walk in that way, though the path is all 
thorns.” 

“ T suppose it’s all safe; but I am_ nervous, 
and shall be till it isover. That’s why 1 hurried 
Godfrey home from France, and got it up so 
suddenly. I’ve been so tormented with fear lest 
sume handsome scamp should tind her out, and 
steal a husband’s right to demand of me a set- 
tlement of her property ; but if she marries my 
own son, it will be vobody’s business, and no one 
will care if I have used up the fortune her father 
lettin my charge. As for Godirey, 1 expect he 
will rave, but L reckon I can keep him quiet. 
I'm sure haif of it has gone to pay the debts of 
the reckless seamp. Now, my dear Liscomb, I 
trust you will make a sure thing of the business ; 
you know it will be for your interest tu save the 
Maynard name fiom disgrace.” 

“You may be sure of me; but look out for 
that Johnson. And if ours 1s the last of all, it 
shall be the grandest wedding of all.” 

“ But 1 am afraid our absence will be noticed ; 
we must return. Remember, my dearest Lis- 
comb, our fortune depends upon the events of 
to-morrow.” 

‘hey moved on slowly, and slowly and cau- 
tiously the prostrate listener rose up, and throw- 
ing off the wig, brushed back his own raven 
locks trom his damp forehead, and lifting up his 
eyes to the durk canopy of starless clouds, he 
murmured : 

“ Kind Heaven, I thank thee! It seems as if 
a miracle had led me to the discovery of what is 
safety for Helen, and peace and joy for me.” 
Then in a low soliloquy he continued, ‘ Now, 
then, for a rapid commencement. I must find a 
sure man to despatch to town, and bring Hal 
Everett, and other reliable friends, to prove my 
identity, if needful. They will not fail me if 
they have to ride all day. Since Helen will be 
decked in bridal garments, I mean she shall leave 
the church a wife; but not yours, pitiful, con- 
tempiible Godfrey Maynard.” 

Two hours after the coachman reached his 
little room at the boarding-house The lights in 
the building were all extinguished, and its oceu- 
pants supposed to be sound asleep. But Max 
Wellingtoa had no idea of sleep. He sat down 
to the table, and drew toward him the uncouth 
looking ink bottle, extemporizing a portfolio of 
his hat-box cover, and wrote rapidly and earn- 
estly. It does not interest us to know more than 
the last paragraph : 


“So, then, Hal, you can understand the 
whole; and as your friend, I would sugyest you 
bring down with you an orange wreath and bridal 
veil, and take the fair bridestnaid at once as your 
wife, for 1 assure you she is all your lover's 
faney pictures It may save vou both much un- 
pleasantness, for it may be that Maynard's vil- 
lany will be trumpeted before the world. 1 trast 
and hope not; but his own conduct must d. cide, 
for Helen must be released, and ber hand given 
where her heart goes, though the whole family 
were rnined. [Tyive you me lint, knowing if 
you love Laura, ucither loss of wealth nor family 
disgrace will affect you. Do not fail to heed my 
previous instructions, Yours ever, 

“ Max ” 

The letter was sealed and directed before Max 
noticed the note lying on the table directed to 
him. It was from Mr. Maynard, ordering him 
to be ready to drive a buggy to the city for repair 
early on the ensuing morning. He smiled 
grimly. 

“Not so fast, my worthy employer. I will 
drive your buggy a mile or so; bat I shall 
scarcely be out of your way at church time.” 

Three low raps at the door interrupted him. 
He responded with the same signal, and a man, 
a fellow-boarder, entered at once ° 

« Ah, Brown, just in time, the letter is finished ; 
charge your brother to let nothing deter him 
from delivering it at once. 





Now, then, for your 
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own instractions. 
you, and prove # real instead of a mock con- 
flagration ; but still have light material enough 
to make considerable blaze before Mrs. Lis- 
comb’s door. How about that message to Miss 
Burton?” 

“ The girl did her part nicely. She pretended 
the water pitcher had not been filled, and Mrs, 
Liscomb unlocked the door to let herin. She 


| kept telling how cool it was, until Miss Helen, 


asked for a glass, and when 
she handed it to her, Chloris dropped your scrap 
of paper into her lap. Miss Burton seemed to 
understand at once, for she dropped her book 
over it.” 


“Then,” said Max, with a sigh of relief, | 


“she will be dressed, and ready; poor girl, she 
knows not for what. Your part, Brown, is to 
carry off Mrs. Liscomnb, She’s an extensive 


and not very delectable armful; but gold shall | 


be your amends for loss of strength. 


you frighten her into thinking she will be burned | 


if she lingers a moment in the house, and you 


| yourself must be so frantic with alarm as to 


carry her a long distance further than is neces- 
sary. The carriage will be at hand, and while 
the rest of you ave extinguishing the fire, and re- 
storing order, I shall be driving along, leisurely 
explaining the case to Miss Burton. Are the 
movements all clear to you !” 

“ Perfectly, and they promise to be very enter- 
taining. Shall I wake the letter?” 

“ Yes, and au revoir till the fire.” 

[concLUDED ON PAGE BIGHT.] 
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The mother of poor Tonda, who heard that I 
wished to see him once more, led me to the house 
where the body was laid. ‘The narrow space ot 
the room was crowded ; about two hundred wo- 
men were sitting and standing around, singing 
mourning songs to doleful and monotonous airs. 
They were sv huddled together that for a while 
I could not distinguish the place of the corpse. 
At last some moved aside, and behold, the body 
of my friend. It was seated in a chair. It was 
dressed in a black tail-coat and a pair of panta- 
loons. Ic had several strings of beads about the 
neck. Altogether, it was a ghastly sight, though 
the pallid face of death cannot be seen in the 
negro. As I stood looking, filled with solemn 
thoughts, in spite of, or rather because of, per- 
haps, the somewhat ludicrous contrasts about 
me, the mother of Tonda approached. She 
threw herself at the feet of her dead son, and 
begyed him to speak to her once more. And, 
then, when the poor corpse did not answer, she 
uttered a shriek, so lung, 80 piercing, such a wail 
of love and grief, that the tears came into my 
eyes. Poor African mother, she was literally as 
one sorrowing without hope; for these poor 
people count on nothing beyond the present life. 
For them there is no hope beyond the grave. 
“All is done,” they say, with an inexpressible 
sadness of conviction that sometimes gave me a 
heartache. Truly, it is worth while to bear 
words of comfort and promise to such as these. 
As I left the hut, thinking these things, the 
wailing recommenced. It would be kept up by 
the women, who are the official mourners on 
these occasions, till the corpse was buried. Then 
the family and friends would lay aside their orna- 
ments for many months, Weuild refrain from 
dancing and all manner of merry-making, till at 
last all is forgotten again. At the funeral the 
friends of poor Tonda wished to bury with him 
a quantity of goods; but as the poor fellow was 
being buried according to the Christian manner, 
Rev. Mr. Mackey properly objected. The good 
missionary preached words of hope to the many 
hundreds standing about the grave, and perhaps 
the poor, lune, grieving mother found some 
comfort in her heart when she went away. 
was glad to hope so at any rate.—u Chaillu’s 
African Explorations. 








This I always religiously observed, as a rule, 
never to chide my husband before company, nor 
to pratile abroad of miscarriages athome. What 
passes between two people is much easier made 
up than when once it has taken air. 


Bousetvife's Department. 





{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
How to tell good Meat. 

Beef—when it is young it will have fine smooth, 
open grain, be a good red, and feel tender. The 
fat should be white. rather than yellow; when that 
is of a deep color, the meat is seldom good; when 
fed with oil-cakes it is unusually so, and the flesh 
is tabby. Pork—if the rind is tough and thick, it 
is old. A thin rind is preferable. When fresh it 
will be smooth and cool; if it is clammy, it is tainted. 
Mutton—choose this by its fine grain, good color, 
and white fat. Lamb—if it has a green or yellow 
cast, it is stale. Veal—the whitest is the most 
juicy, and therefore preferable. Bacon—if the rind 
is thin, the fat firm and of a red tinge, the lean of a 
good color and adhering to the bone, it is good and 
not old. Ham—stick a knife under the bone; if it 
come clean, with a pleasant smell, it is good; but if 
the knife is daubed and has a bad smell, do not 
buy it. 





Paste for Borders of Dishes. 

Six or eight yolks of eggs, a few drops of water, 
a little salt; keep mixing in flour until so stiff you 
can scarce work it, beat it and work quite smooth, 
and keep it moist until you require it; then roll it 
out quite thin, and cut your patterns, placing upon 
your dishes before it gets too dry, dipping them on 
the bottom. Edge in white of eggs. 





Cure for Felon. 

Take a pint of common soft soap, and stirin it 
air-slack lime till it is of the consistency of glazier’s 
putty. Make a leather thimble, fill it with this 
composition and insert the finger therein, and 
change the composition once in twenty minutes, 
and a cure is certain. 


Whooping Cough. 

Half a scruple of cochineal, one scruple salt of 
tartar, and one gill of pure water. Mix them to- 
gether and sweeten it with loaf sugar. A teaspoon- 
ful, a dose for a child, @hree times aday. This has 


been found invaluable. 


Remedy for Bronchitis. 

Take honey in the comb, squeeze it out and di- 
lute with a little water, and wet the lips and mouth 
occasionally with it. It has never been known w 
fail, in cases where children had throats so ewoillea 
as to be unable to swallow. 





Graham Muffins for a small Family. 

One pint of water, one quart of Graham flour, 
half teacup of molasses, half teacup of yeast; let it 
rise over night, and bake in muflio-rings, either in 
the oven or on a griddle. 


Miad not let the fire master 


Be sure | 


UNION, 22+ 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 





We have now on hand and for .ale, the following 
brilliant stories, in bound form, richly Ulustrated 
with large original engravings, and forming the 
cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for 
this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
according to law. We will send single copies by 
mail, post-pwrid, for tieenty cents each, or siz copies, 


post-paid, for one dollar. 


ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or. Tue Orn Man oF 
Tae Warck. A Story of Old Kogland and the Ocean 
This romance of English life in several of its phases, te 
One of singular interest and fascination. and portrays 
in a ekilful and charmiog manner the fortunes of its 
heroine, and other prowinent characters in its scenes, 
through an array of fucident of a peculiar and trying 
character, both on the land and the sea 

Written for us by... ... BYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


| LIONEL AINSWORTH: or. Tur Youxa Porrisan’s 
| Doom. This is a story of our Revolution, and is one of 
| thrilling interest and striking incidents, portraying in 
| 4D attractive style some of the most stirring eveots in 
our pation’s life-struggies fur independence from the 
subjection of the mother country 

Written for us by.. . Mas. CAROLINE ORNE 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tue Tuace Baotuens 
| or Guzan. A Tale of the Lodian Ocean This story 
from the pencf ove of the most lively aud original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the East, at 
a@ period in the history of India when many different 
kingdoms maintained their sway in that land = It is a 
vigorous portraiture of life, aud its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 

Written expressly for us by.....A.J.H. DUGANNE 


THE BRIGAND: or, Tae Convent or Santa Crana. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal is one of rare merit The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story hus enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character; and 
we can promise that no one will pause willingly after 
commencing until be has read every lice 

Written expressly for us by... Da. J. HH. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or, Tue Inrant 
Bape or Truxitto. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inaugu- 
rating a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dixpossessed him of his throne and 
banished hii from the country. It is full of starting 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger. 

Written expressly for us by. .SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tue Stoven 
Bracetets. This romance of the south of Englaud is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
denouement is highly characteristic and lifelike 

Written expressly for us by..Mason F.C HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN:: or, Tus Wreck anp tHe Cuase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingraham was 
80 popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romanucer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has had few equels. 

Written for us by.........Pror. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tue Fattor San 
Juan p'Uttoa. A Tule of the Mexican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It ie also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed divary 


| 
| 


THE RED REVENGER: or.Tue Paste Kine or rue 
Fiomivas This tale of the Gulf and ite biands & one 
that portrays gany tragit aed romantic phases of ff 
ate period when a deadly conflict was maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the deeperste pire 
who tofested the seas in its vicinity some three centu 
Thee ago 


Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tus Buccaneers oF tus Gtr 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore Thir bb se 
other of those graphic sea stories for whieh our author 
fe famous It wes eritten by Coptaio Barrington on 

shipboard while cruising la the very waters ehere (he 
principal scenes of bis tale are laid, and is founded oo 
fact. Depicting the striking aed bold scenes that +p 
pettain to the daring life of a rower, it carrive (he 
reader along with the incidents of the tale ip a drean: 
like reality, as though he was an actual participest 
thereio 


Written for us by.....F CLINTON BAKKINGTON 


THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tus Bette or Mapain 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of S) ain 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
of a thrilling nature. Ase tale of love and intrigue it 
bas tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc 
cessful delineator of the affections wheJdias written io 
the present ceutury Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French 

Written for us by....... LIBUTENANT MURRAY 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Srantsn Cava 
tise. A Legend of Old Spain. This is a most charm 
ing story of the time of Philip 11., and the dayr of the 
Inquisition. The whole is nterwoven with many 
scenes of historic interest taken from the times of which 
it treats, and forms « good illustration of what the his- 
torie novel may be made in the hands of the ekiliful 
writer. Ithas proved one of Cobb's most successful 
efforts 

Written expressly for us by. BYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tas Nearouran Baw 
pitti A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and high- 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and dazzling in its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the most popular tn our series of stories 
The present is the ninth edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE DOOMED KING: or, Tur Cuown ann run Sworn. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Can p, 
is replete with adventure combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes 
No author who has ever written for us bas ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, bis scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tur Buccaneen anv tae Canni- 
NAL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is ove of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived aud 
skilfully carried owt. The present is the A/th edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he bas floished every line. 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinove rue Bace- 
WoopsMaN. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from thir es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in a playful vein 
of humor that engages the reader's interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
gtephic power. 

Wiitten for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tae Wup Cuiertain. A 





facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 

the production of his captivating story, and hence its 
fi and 1} asan ical novelette. 

Written for us by...Capt. CHARLES KE. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Maip or Monterey. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the ch are real individ 
At the present time this fine military story is of singu- 
lar interest and appropriateness, and has found an im- 
mence sale all over the country, especially among those 
who have soldier friends in the army. 

Written expressly for us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tur Monarcn’s Laet 
Barve. Of all the stories which Mr Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. Grace- 
fui, intensely absorbing, full of life end action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with aJl the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's name famous. 

Written expressly for us by. .SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue Wreck on toe INDIAN 
Ocean. This capital story of the Iand and sem is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and bas received the compiiment of being 
re-published in England. It is elegautly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the firet to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tne Restoration 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Kurope, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alome would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page hae been read. 

Written for us by.......... MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 








THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirrox tue Wino. This famous 
sen story has passed to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the orean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the ripti are passed. the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romuntic associations 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 





THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or. Tut Guanper’s Prov 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting. furnishes many illartra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits. while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident 
It is captivating from firet to last 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or. Tee Girsers oF Forrer 
Hit. This iso tale of the olden time. during the reign 
of Charles Il. when portions of England, especially ia 
the county of Kent, were the ioraie of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits aod customs are s theme of 
never failing incident and adventure Dr Ko! inson's 
pecu jar tact aod -kill hae woven « story which te fresh 
with all the vigor of lifelike delineation This is a Seid 
of romance ia which he is preemineotiy at home 

Written for us by.. De J. HH. RUBINSON 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. locas tae Wanioce A 
Revolutionary Komance of Sea and Land. steusding te 
incident and adventare Mr Cobb has woven some of 
the moet startling events of the American levolntion 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of sich w at 
tested by ite pacting through seem editions 

Written expressly for us by SYLVAN(US COBB, Ja 














Tale. This is @ highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. it is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re pub- 
lished in London, 

Written «expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Suvcoien oF rue 
Cussarkaks. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the mort popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, aud Las 
excecded in the number of its editions his famous 
* Dancing Feather,” which it alo does in intereet. 

Written expressly for us by...... J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamions or St. Antoine. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was reut abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy. 

Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C. HUNTER. 


THE GIPSFY BRIGAND: or, Tue Camp oF tae 
Sirrra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali, in the heartof Sunny Spain. It t# the moet 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published im this 
country, aud though truthful to life, is yet mort stort 
ling in many of ite abeorbing chapters, It a wild 
and glowing panoramic picture 

Written expressly for us by. Da. J. H ROBINSON. 

THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tus Consrimaroms oF Cuna 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Fea = Rich in 
adventure and in Caban life. of a revolutionary clarnc- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the government service of Fpain, and be has isid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Carilteen 
Sea. Hix peculier facilities have enabled him to weave 
many scenes of act-al observation into the thread of 
hie romance with great effect 

Written for us by.... F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tre Onacte any its 
Paisst§ This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints « very glow 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city. It bas teen 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre in thie 
country, aud bas passed through three editions in Low- 
don The present is the fourteenth edition wlLih we 
bare published’ 

Written for us by BYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue fecnets oF tHe Coast 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest aud beet 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing 8 mort intensely interesting plot It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s beet eee novel. and has 
reached seven editions. It i+ captivating tale from 
beginning to end, as the resder will quickly percetee, 
nor sill he be likely to leave it without e thurough 
reeting at the Gret sitting 

Written for us by FYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

IVAN THE SERF: or. Tue Rewwae ame Cincassias 
This ie a weil told and highly graptic tale of li do 
mestic and oilitary, in Rosia. Turkey end (ircesdts 
The aathor bar tekeo great care to be felthfel te the 
stoguiar petiona! charscteristics of thie per olier region, 
sod though the chapters are intenrely vivid, hey are 
yet trethfol 


Written «apreesly forasby AUSTIN © BURDICRN 


Adiress MoM BALLOU, Petiuse 
So Zj Winter **reet, Bowt-n Yess 


OF FOR SALE AT ALL THE FERIODICAL DROS 







































Poct's Corner. 


PPPP PPP PPL PLP PLL LPL LL LLP LPL PPP PPP PAP 
A CALL TO ACTION. 
BY A. C. COXE. 
We are dwelling, we are dwelling 
In a grand eventfnl time; 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime. 


Hark! the waking up of nations, 
Truth and Error to the fray. 

Hark! what soundeth ?—'tis creation 
Groaning for its latter day. 


Will ye play, then ?—will ye dally 
With your music and your wine? 
Up! it is Jehovah's rally; 
God’s own arm hath need of thine. 


Hark, the onset! will ye fold your 
Faith-clad arms in lazy lock ? 

Up, O, up, thou drowsy soldier, 
Worlds are charging to the shock! 


Worlds are charging—heaven beholding; 
Thou hast but an hour to fight; 

Now the bl. d cross unfolding, 
On, right onward for the right 


FOUR CURSES. 

Cursed be the social wants 

That sin against the strength of youth; 
Cursed be the social ties 

That warp us from the living truth! 
Cursed be the sickly forms 

That err from honest nature's rule; 
And cursed be the gold that gilds 

The straightened forehead of a fool. 

TENNYSON. 








CAUTION. 
You know how fickle common lovers are : 
Their oaths and vows are cautiously believed, 
For few there are but have been once deceived. 
Dryven. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MR. MAYNARD'S COACHMAN. 
BY M. T. CALDOR. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE SEVEN. | 


In the room she shared with Mrs. Liscomb, 
sat Helen Burton reading her Bible, although the 
clock had struck twelve, ringing out so distinct- 
ly and solemnly through the hull, it sent a shiver 
to her frame, already nervous and excited, from 
the brief line in her lover’s handwriting, which 
the girl had so adroitly placed in her possession. 
She read it again and again, scarcely knowing 
what to make of its purport. 

“Do not retire to-night, but be dressed, wait- 
ing for Max.” 

Twice Mrs. Liscomb had roused herself and ask- 
ed, sleepily, ‘‘ Why don’t you come to bed, Hel 
en?” and twice she had evaded the question, and 
busied herself in apparent compliance, until sleep 
had sealed her persecutor’s eyes again. While 
she sat thus weary, heartsick and bewildered, she 
heard the quick rush of hurrying footsteps. The 
shrill, wild cry rang out, scarcely able to add a 
new terror to her already overflowing cup— 
“Fire! Fire! Fire!” 

It reached even Mrs. Liscomb’s drowsy ears. 
She stirred uneasily, and sprang up wide awake, 
when a sudden blow was heard against the door. 

“Fire! Fire! unlock the door !” was scream- 
ed there hoarsely. Mrs Liscomb leaped frantic- 
ally to obey, while Helen stood still, as the door 
crashed back, revealing a bright blaze in the hall. 

“ Quick, quick, madam, for your life, a shawl, 
a blanket!” shouted Brown. 

She tore the blanket from the bed and wrap- 
ped it around her, saying, “ Follow us, Helen.” 
She could say no more, for she was grasped in a 
pair of strong arms, and borne through the 
smoke and flame away out of Helen’s sight. 
Helen prepared to follow, when a quiet hand 
was laid on hers. 

“This way, Helen.” And she was led to the 
side entrance through the hurrying crowd, and 
hastily thrust into a chaise waiting there. Once 
the reins in his hands, Max turned to her a 
beaming face. 

“Max, Max, what do you mean?” she asked, 
anxiously. ‘ You must not take me away. I 
shall remain. I have consented, spite of my 
wretchedness. I chose it as the only way. I 
shall marry Godfrey Maynard to-morrow.” 

“Pardon me, dear Helen, if I doubt your 
words. I predict Godfrey Maynard receives no 
bride to-morrow.” 

“Ts he dead ?” she gasped. 

“No, but Max Wellington is alive. I appeal 
to your own conscience if that is not good reason 
for prohibiting the mockery of a marriage with 
Maynard.” 

“Tt is dreadful, it is horrible,’ she sobbed ; 
“but I chose it as the least evil.” 

“ Helen, dearest, it is cruel to torture you thus. 
Look up, my darling, there is light, and joy, and 
deliverance for you. Hear my story.” 

When in a brief space of time the chaise rolled 
again toward the boarding-house where all 
was still confusion, though fright and danger 
had subsided, Helen Burton turned her tear- 
drenched face, albeit it had never shone so 

- luminous with joy before, to her lover, and whis 
pered, “I will follow your instructions implicit- 
ly, but O, the relief it will be when it is past.’’ 

“IT sympathize with you there, but I will save 
all possible notoriety. Ido not want to take 
you clandestinely, but openly, in your guardian’s 
presence, to marry you before the whole fushion- 
able world, which I understand will fill the 
church, for the event you have known but a few 
days, has, through Miss Emma’s love of display, 
been privately in all her friends’ possession these 
two weeks. Good-night, now.” 

“Where have you been, Helen?” asked Mrs. 
Liscomb, sharply, as Helen made her way to the 
group in which the former stood. 

“L attempted to follow you, but the smoke 
concealed you. Then I went up and down the 
street. I have only just discovered you.” : 

“Well, come back to the chamber. It was a 
great fright for nothing. What a gallant man 

Mr. Brown is! I had no idea he thought so 
much of me. He carried me twice as far as was 


. 





> 














needful, for fear I should be injured in the | 


crowd.” 

Emma and Laura Maynard were very gay 
over the preparations for their brother’s wedding. 
It is but justice to say they were entirely igno- 


Maynard’s policy to keep them as much apart 
as possible, which Helen's passive submission to 
Mrs. Liscomb had not been likely to prevent. 
They looked upon her as a strange, dejected 
creature, and notwithstanding her grace and 
beauty, thought it strange their brother should 
fancy her. 

In the midst of their gay excitement over the 
flowers, laces and bridal favors on the afternoon 
of the bridal day, they heard with delight of 
the arrival of a party of gentlemen friends from 
the city. Laura’s cheek took a warmer rose as 
Hal Everett hurried to her side, and it burned 
still deeper as they entered upon a low, but ex- 
ceedingly earnest conversation. 

“ But in the name of reason, Harry,” she said, 
at last, “what should I do for atrousseau? I 
never heard of such a thing.” 

“ Trousseau ! don’t say in the name of reason, 
but of vanity and folly. No, no, little Laura, 
you shall not escape with that shallow excuse. 
We'll be off directly for Paris, can’t you provide 
one there? gold is powerful, and you know I’m 
no hand for hoarding it. Say quick, I may go 
to your father !”” 

“Why, if it is so desperate—if you must—” 
she began, with a pretty pout on her rosy lip, be- 
lied by the dancing, happy eyes—“ no, no, stop, 
I'll ask him myself. I’ve a glorious idea. Say 
nothing to anyone. You say you brought a 
veil and wreath? O, we'll have rare sport of 
their surprise.” 

He laughed at her mischievous face, but bade 
her follow her own will so far as it did not deny 
his request. She walked directly to the sitting- 
room, where she surprised her father and Mrs. 
Liscomb in close conversation. 

“Father,” said she, abruptly, “are you will- 
ing I should marry Mr. Hal Everett, whenever 
I want to?” 

He showed his pleasure plainly. “ Certainly, 
my dear.” 

She nodded her thanks archly, and bounded 
away to the drawing room again. 

“Emma,” said she, approaching her sister, 
leaning on Mr. Everett’s arm, “I’ve changed 
my groomsman. Mr. Everett insists that he 
can best sustain the honor.” : 

“ Ah,” replied Emma, with heightened color, 
“so you are here, Mr. Everett! Did your friend 
Wellington come with the party ?” 

“ Yes, he is in town.” 

Her face was radiant. ‘I wonder would he 
like to be groomsman, likewise? I can easily 
put Mr. Percival aside.” 

“Doubtless he would fully appreciate the 
honor, but I know he said imperative business 
would prevent his joining us at the church antil 
somewhat late, but he was resolved to be there 
before the ceremony was over.” 

Emma hurried away to be still more interest- 
ed in her toilet, now the one she most desired to 
please was to behold the enchanting effect of the 
exquisite robes of fleecy lace, and fairy-like gar- 
lands of flowers. Atthe same time Helen was 
submitting quietly to the tasteful fingers of a 
French dressing-maid, and the effect of aerial 
robes of snowy purity, of graceful flowers, and 
glittering ornaments, upon one who had hitherto 
worn only such plain and sombre garments, was 
absolutely startling. The voluble French wo- 
man chattered like a magpie, turning her round 
and round to admire the dazzling loveliness hid- 
den so long from the world, believing, foolish 
creature, that it was all the effect of her own 
magical fingers. Even Mrs. Liscomb felt proud 
of the bride as she surveyed her critically, before 
announcing the arrival of the coach. 

“ You are a good girl, Helen,” she said, “and 
are behaving nicely.” 

Helen shivered, and shrank away from the of- 
fered kiss, and without a word, followed down 
to the carriage. The hour for the ceremony 
was late in the afternoon. Sometime before 
that, the church was thronged with a highly 
fashionable audience, who, after the usual tedious 
waiting, were gratified by the sound of the ap 
prouching wheels that bore on the bridal party. 
Then ceased the hum of whispered conv ion, 
the rustle of restless garments, and a silent throb 
of expectation settled on theair. Breathless and 
impatient, the congreg waited, while a long, 
long interval intervened ; and then came to them 
the quick, excited tones of parleying voices, and 
while wonder and perplexity were within, with- 
out, in the little church vestibule, were agitation, 
consternation and dismay, as well as grateful, 
overwhelming joy. One by one the coaches dis- 
charged their fair burdens, until the whole party 
entered the vestibule. Godfrey Maynard ad- 
vanced with a slightly nervous smile, and offered 
his arm to the pale, but as he inwardly acknowl. 
edged with a startled thrill of satisfaction, sur- 
passingly beautiful bride. 

She hesitated, and sweeping aside the clouds 
of lace that floated softly from the orange wreath, 
wrapping her whole figure in a mist that seemed 
stolen from some Alpine nymph, so delicate was 
its tracery, worthy only the magic loom of the 
frost king, and cast a hurried, imploring glance 
around the place. There was so much wild 
eagerness in the hazel eyes, Mr. Maynard, who 
was to give away the bride, stepped hastily for- 
ward, but before he reached her side another 
figure was there Emma Maynard started for- 
ward with a gesture of delight. 

“Max Wellington!” she exclaimed, and 
glancing at his clegant toilet, with snowy gloves 
and bridal favor, she added, triumphantly : 

“So you have come to be my groomsman, af. 
ter all? Mr. Leslie must excuse—” 

“I beg your pardon,” interrupted Max Wel- 
lington, quietly, advancing to the side of Helen. 
“T have already promised to take this lady for 
my partner.” 

“O, Max, what a blunder!” laughed the 
merry Laura, “ you have chosen the bride. But 
by the way, sir, where have you lett your yellow 
wig, and those odious whiskers—ah, ha, I never 
mistrusted you till this moment. Isee now, why 
our coachman was unable to drive us to church.” 











“ Our coachman!” exclaimed Emma and her 
father, in the same breath. 
“T confess Miss Laura’s penetration is not at 


| fault,” replied Max Wellington. “Another time 





: | will do as well to explain the freak. Now, we 
rant of Helen’s reluctance, for it had been Mr. | must remember the congregation is waiting.” 


“Then leave that lady’s side ; she is the bride, 


ing very anxious and disturbed. 

“Certainly, she is the bride,” was the cool re- 
ply ; “that’s why I am here, for she is my bride, 
and not Mr. Godfrey Maynard’s.” 

“Thunder and Mars!” exclaimed the last 
named personage. ‘I’ve heard you eulogized 
as a gentleman, Mr. Max Wellington, but I’m 
blessed if I stand such insolence as this.” 

“ Give place, sir,” added Mr. Maynard senior, 
advancing with a face purple with rage. “ This 
is no time for idle jests.” 

“Indeed it is not,” cried the undaunted lover, 
placing Helen’s trembling hand on his arm. “I 
am the last one to make light of this occasion. 
Now look you, Mr. Maynard, you came to give 
away your ward, this young lady, at the mar- 
riage altar, but the bridegroom you have propos- 
ed is distasteful to her, and the one she chooses 
—speak, Helen, tell them all his name.” 

Helen looked up into his assuring face, and 
answered, calmly : 

“Tt is he who was John Johnson yesterday, 
and Max Wellington to-day.” 

“You hear, all of you? Now I ask why the 
wedding should not proceed, with a change to 
the rightful bridegroom ?” 

“Tt shall never be !” thundered Mr. Maynard. 
“T forbid it. This wedding shall go on as first 
proposed. Helen Burton, dare you brave me 
thus ?” 

“Hold!” interposed Max, sternly. “No 
more threats for Helen. Listen yourself, and 
tremble. Iwas lying behind the rock where you 
and a person who shall be nameless here, held 
an important conversation last evening. Nota 
word was lost upon my ear. Now, sir, shall this 
ceremony proceed without your son, in a quiet 
and decent manner, or will you brave a scene 
here, and a public exposure hereafter? Say 
quick, for there are manifest sounds of impatience 
within.” 

While the rest of the group looked on in 
breathless consternation, Mr. Maynard stood 
completely crushed. His florid cheek paled, and 
the drops of perspiration beaded his forehead. 
He saw his hopes were blasted, and trembled for 
his own safety. 

“Have you grown dumb?” asked Max, im- 
patiently. ‘ Will you save scandal, and give 
away the bride as your guardianship requires, or 
shall we go in alone ?” 

“Yes, yes,” stammered the frightened guar- 
dian, “I will do the best Ican. Go back home, 
Godfrey, it is no use to resist. I must let her 
marry him.” 

Godfrey saw by his father’s face there was no 
alternative, and with a muttered curse, he tore 
off his white glovés, and threw himself into one 
of the carriages. Mutely, and with strange emo- 
tions, the train reformed, and in the prevalent 
agitation no one noticed how Emma’s hand 
shook, although it grasped the pearl and gold 
bouquet-holder so tightly that its rim of carved 
leaves left their tiny indentation on her glove. 
It was worth witnessing, the sudden start of sur- 
prise that passed from face to face, as the bridal 
train swept towards the altar. 

“What, is it possible?” whispered one to an- 
other— that’s is not Godfrey Maynard, why, it 
is Max Wellington—our Max. I thought he 
was across the ocean.” 

“Astonishing,” ‘odd enough,” “but isn’t 
she lovely ?” 

“ Exquisite! where could he have found so 
beautiful a creature ?” 

“Perhaps Godfrey and his bride will come 
next!” 

‘the perplexity of the crowd was transferred 
to the altar group, when, after the solemn rite 
was ended, the first couple moved quietly aside, 
and Laura and Mr. Everett filled their vacant 
places. Emma looked flushed and uneasy one 
moment, and then so pale it seemed she would 
faint the next. Mr. Maynard was too stupified 
with his own despair, to be surprised at any fur- 
ther movement, so he obeyed mechanically the 
rector’s signal, and gave away the second bride. 

“Was there ever such a wedding of surprises 
before ?”’ was exchauged from lip to lip, as the 
crowd passed out of the church. ‘“ But where 
was Godfrey, and what doves it all mean?” which 
last was precisely what the outside world never 
knew. Mr. Godfrey Maynard was married the 
next week toa pretty little girl who had been 
almost broken-hearted at his desertion, and very 
few suspected it was not the original bride. Em- 
ma hurried from the coach the moment they 
reached the hotel, and regardless of the gay 
crowd thronging the drawing-rooms with con- 
gratulations, hastened to her own room, and 
locking the door, sank into a chair, and burst 
into a flood of tears. Singularly enough, she 
was not more aggrieved by the loss of Max, 
than by the mortifying fact of her sister’s marry- 
ing betore her. So believing herself the worst 
used person in the world, she wept on, until a 
burst of music from the parlor reached her ears. 
Then she paused to listen. It was a pity to lose 
the opportunity of showing her exquisite dress 
that had been pronounced so becoming. She 
ran to the mirror—her eyes were not so very red, 
a little toilet water would cool them in a mo- 
ment. Her wreath was carefally adjasted, and 
half an hour saw Emma again in the crowd, 
smiling and happy with the adulation offered her. 
So fascinating was she, that at the first favorabie 
moment Mr. Leslie whispered 8 rapturous declar- 
ation of love, and a proposal of marriage. He 
was accepted. Meanwhile, Mr. Maynard was 
generously relieved from all claims from his 
ward and her husband. 

“Jt was Helen, and not her fortune, that I 
wanted,” said Max, gaily. ‘ Thank 
my own fortune is ample to sap ly all our wants. 
We shall never molest or trouble you, althoagh 
Itrusethe wickedness of such a course as you 
pursued is as apparent to you as to ourselves.” 

“ You may be sure of that,” replied 
bled, and really penitent man” Yuu she 


Heaven, 





I can never repay you. 


proof of my amendment, for I shall retrench al 
my expenses, and I hope to be able to restore to 


aaa 
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you a portion, at least, of that I have purloined. | 


Bat for this generous forbearance and forgiveness 
I have sent Mrs. Lis. 
comb away, and my one object thenceforward 


| shall be to atone for the past.” 
as you have been told,” said Mr. Maynard, look- 





“ Don’t forget one thing, 
peeping into the room with Laura’s sparkling 
face over his shoulder.” 

“What is that!” asked Max and Mr. May- 
nard both. 

“Why,” came back to them with a peal of 
laughter through the closing door, “don’t forget 
to pay John Johnson's wages.” 

“The good clergyman has done that, Hal,” 
retorted Max, lifting Helen's hand to his lips, 
and pointing to the wedding ring. ‘ Come back, 
and tell me if you think I repent my stratagem, 
or that I shall ever cease to be proud of having 
been Mr. Maynarp's Coacnman !"” 

—-—-_ +more 
HARD NUTS TO CRACK. 

Here is a fresh topic. Is a man answerable 
for what he does in the confusion of awaking out 
of a sleep? Bernard Schedmazig, suddenly 





awaking at night, thought he saw a frightful | 


phantom, challenged it twice, and getting no an- 
swer, struck into it with his hatchet. Then he 
found that he had killed his wife. Two men 
out of doors at night, in a place infested by rob- 
bers, agreed that one should watch while the 
other slept. The one who slept dreamed of an 
attack, and starting up, shot his friend in the 
heart. A pedier, asleep on the road rudel 
awakened by a passer-by, ran him through with 
a sword stick. 

Is it lawful for anybody to wake up without 
instantly having all his wits about him, and to 
do what he may in that interval of imperfect ap- 
prehension? And again, how is it with the 
somnambulist? A simple and innocent Car- 
thusian monk was, when he walked in his sleep, 
a thief, and plunderer of the dead. A pious 
clergyman once, as a sleep-walker, robbed his 
own church. Another person could not sleep 
without watchers by his bed, because, sane and 
harmless when awake, he was liable when asleep, 
to somnambulism, with a mania for suicide. The 

‘ot loose one night, and hanged himself by the 
‘oot. A monk, late one evening, was seen to 
enter, with fixed eyes, frowning brow, and knife 
in hand, the chamber of the prior of his convent. 
He felt the empty bed, as if to see if the prior 
was there, and stabbed into it three times, then 
retiring with an air of satisfaction. (Questioned 
the next day, he said, that having dreamed that 
the prior had murdered his mother, and that her 
spirit had come to him crying for vengeance, he 
had run to stab the assassin, and when he awoke, 
covered with perspiration, he rejoiced to find it 
was a dream. 

We pass over the innumerable riddles that 
arise out of the question of insanity, or sanity. 
Ic is not every madman who is as clearly in de- 
lusion as the man who thought he must keep his 
head and heart together, and so serve the Lord 
by throwing himself head over ears over every 
stile or gute he came to; “but that all depended 
on its being done with precision and decision.” 

As to persons found dead by violence, ques- 
tions arise that test the doctors’ skill. The late 
Doctor James Reid was called to a room where 
aman and his wife lay with their throats cut. 
The woman was in a pool of blood on the floor 
by the bedside, with her throat cut from ear to 
ear. The husband was in bed with the windpipe 
cut, but no great vessel was divided, and he stull 
lived. He said that in the middle of the night 
he was aroused from his sleep by receiving a 
wound in his throat by his wife’s hand. The 
shock and the loss of blood had prevented him 
from giving the alarm. The man’s manner ex- 
cited suspicion, and the doctor, turning up the 
bed-clothes, found—the sole of his foot was cov- 
ered with dry blood. 

Sometimes there is a riddle of apparent death 
to solve. John Howard testifies that prisoners 
supposed to be dead of jail fever, on being 
brought out of jail, now and then returned to 
life, when the bodies were washed with cold wa- 
ter. An infant daughter of Henry Laurens, the 
first president of the American Congress, had 
small-pox, and was kept in a warm room, with 
windows and doors carefully closed. She was 
laid out as dead, and then the window being 
thrown open, the draught of fresh cool air over 
the supposed corpse, revived it, and the child re- 
gained its health. These long, deathlike faints 
were not uncommon in Sydenham’s time, when 
the stifling system of treating diseases attended 
with eraption and smallpox, was in vogue. 

There is at least one strange case minutel 
described and authenticated—that of Hon. Col- 
onel Townshend—in which apparent death could 
be produced at will. Doctor Cheyne writes thas 
of the colonel’s exhibition of his power: “ He 
told us he had sent for us to give him some ac- 
count of an odd sensation he had for some time 
observed in himself, which was, that composing 
himself, he could die or expire when he pleased, 
and yet, by an effort, or somehow, he could come 
to life again. We all three felt his pulse first. 
It was distinct, though small and thready, and 
his heart had its usual beating. He composed 
himself on his back, and lay in a still posture 
some time ; while I held his right hand, Doctor 
Baynard laid bis hand on his heart, and Mr. 
Skrine held a clean looking-glass to his mouth. 
I found his pulse sink rapidly, till at last I could 
not feel any by the most exact and nice toach. 
Doctor Baynard could not feel the least motion 
in his heart, or Mr. Skrine discern the least soil 
of breath on the bright mirror which he held to 
his mouth. As we were going away—thinking 
him dead—we observed some motion about the 
body, and upon examination found bis pulse and 
the motion of his heart gradually returning; he 
began to breathe gently wid speak softly.” The 
colonel tasked the doctors with this great medi 
cal riddle in the morning, and exhibited his mys- 
terious power probably to excess; for he was a 
trae dead man in the evening, having no disease 
found in him except one of the kidneys, for 
which he had long been under treatment.—A// 
the Year Round. 





A STRANGE STORY. 


From Zara (Dalmatia) we hear of the death 
of another Louis the Seventeenth, in the follow- 
ing terms :—A man named Trevisan, a wateh- 
maker by trade, died at Zara, a few days ago, at 
the age of seventy four. When the cholera was 
raging at Zara, in 1836, this individual appre- 
heading an attack of the disease, confided a 
strange secret to a lady in whose house he lived, 
Which, since his death, she has communicated to 
the authorities. This secret is, that Trevisan 
was no other than Louis the Seventeenth Af. 
ter escaping from the cruel hands of the cobbler, 
Simon, be went to London, theace to Scotland, 


and subsequently to Padua, where a married 
couple, named Trevisan, gave him a document, 
Stating that he was born in the year 1787, bat 


that the names of his parents are not mentioned 
it. On his deathoed Trevisan male a simile 
hysician. The authorities 
formation, caused a p ’ 
‘© portrait of the deceased to be taken and 
an inquiry is to be made as to the truth of the 
tacts alleyed.—/’aris Jays. 
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(rod is better lodged in the heart, than in great 


edifices 


said his son in-law, | 


’ a 
Mester's Picnic, 

Patrick MeQuilt is a janitor of the Union School 
in Jonesville, Ohio, and is very faithfel in» aking 
the fires and keeping the things in order. Patrica 
wanted more wages, and the beard had the case 
before them. The president was given to “hyta 
futin,” and thus addressed the Irish and hungry 

| applicant 

“Well, Patrick, we all very well know w 
necessary vou are to the existence and Proeperity 
of the school—that the management of the whole 
concern is on your shoulders Sut vou shall have 
your reward; when vou go down to the wrave i 
will be with a halo of glory—"' 

“Halo,” velled Patrick; “it's mot halo | want, 





it’s pertaties!"" Patrick's wages were raised 


Highland servants are proverbially 
Mr. Campbell 1 





a country gentle 
mountains, told 





bring down everything out of the bedroom. Short 
ly atter, going out into the hall, he found that the 
faithful creature had removed everything in the 


room, and made a pile of fenders, fire-irons, chairs 


carpets, ete., in the entry. On another occasion he 
told Donald, “Carry any ladies who may call up 
into my parlor.” A few minutes aterward Dh nald 
appeared on the stairs, very red in the tace, strug 


cling with a dowager, whom he was attempting 


willy-nilly to lug up bodily according to literal 
orders. 


One of our State senators is said to have remark 
ed that “ Politicians are just like alligators; they 
open their mouths for a horse, but are perfectly 
willing to take up with a fly.” “ There is,” save a 
contemporary, “as much truth as wit in this re- 
mark. Last spring a friend of ours applied for ‘a 
thousand dollar consulship.’ The president inform- 
ed him that the consulships were all disposed of. 
He then said that he would take a clerkship in the 
treasury office. He was equally unsuccessful in 
obtaining this. He did not give up, however. He 
kept on trying, and at last succeeded He is now 
deputy doorkeeper to the senate coal-cellar /”' 


A traveller out West stopped at a house for the 
purpose of getting dinner. Dismounting at the 
front door'he knocked, but received no answer. 
Going to the other side of the house, he found a 
little white-headed man in the embrace of his wife, 
who had his bead under bis arm, while with the 
other she was giving her little lord a pounding. 
Wishing to put an end to the fight, our traveller 
knocked on the side of the house, and cried out in 
a loud voice, * Hallo, here, who keeps this house 7” 
The husband, though much out of breath, answered, 
“ Stranger, that's what we are trying to decide.” 

“Do T understand the counsel for defendant,” 
asked a very far Western juror, “to say that he is 
about to read his authorities, as against the decision 
just pronounced from the bench ?"" 

* By no means,” responded the counsel aforesaid. 
“T was merely going to show your honor, by a 
brief passage [ was about to read from the book, 
what an internal old fool Blackstone must have 
been.” 

“ Ay, ay,” responded the judge, not a little elated, 
and there the matter ended. 


_ A gentleman made his wife a present of a drink- 
ing cup, with an angel at the bottom, and when he 
filled it for her, she used to drain it to the bottom, 
and he asked her why she drank every drop.“ Be 
cause, ducky,” she said, “I long to see the dear 
little angel." Upon which he had the ane! taken 
out, and had a devij engraved at the bottom, and 
she drank it off just the same; and he again asked 
her the reason. “ Why," replied the wile, “ be- 
cause I wont leave the old devil a drop.” 


en ene 


“Will you take this woman to be your wedded 
wife?” said an Illinois magistrate, to the masculine 
of a couple who stood up before him. 

“Wall, squire,” was the reply, “you must be a 
green ‘un, to ask me such a question as that ar, Do 
you think I'd be such a plaguy fool as to yo to the 
bar hunt, and take this gal trom the quiluin’ frolic, 
it [ was not conscriptiously certain and determined 
to have her? Drive ou with your biziness.’ 


A good story is told by the Chicago Times about 
the presidential appoi ot p rs in that 
State. One unlucky appointee was compelled to 
decline for the reasons set forth below: 

“ Dear Sir,—Although I acknowledge the honor 
of my —— [regret to say | have yet an 
unexpired term of tive years in the penitentiary, 
which compels me to decline your flattering offer.” 





David Hume once said that all the devout per- 
sons he had ever met with were exceeding melan- 
choly. Whereupon Bishop Horne remarked, that 
this assertion is probably correct; for, in the first 
place, he seldom met with pious people, his friends 
and acquaintances being of another sort; and, see- 
ondly, the sight of him would make a devout man 
look melancholy at any time. 


I have a little wee cousin about three years old, 
full of fun and frolic. 1 paid his parents a visit not 
long ago, and the first face that | saw at the door 
was litule George's, beaming with pleasure. I went 
up to him, and exclaimed, playfully: 

“ Why, George, what do you do for a living now ?"" 

Without a moment's hesitation, he replied, “I 
eats.” 


FASHION, 
A way to dresa, 
In the mode, I guess, 
Picks a husband's bones quite clean; 
And poor Mr. Spratt 
Must cry, “ No tat!" 
And his wife will cri-no-dene, 


Old Guzzlefunction having drunk nine muge of 
cider at a neighbor's house one evening, observed 
upon rising to leave, “I believe, Neqgbbor 1, 
take a leetle more of your cider. I love i ower 
as well as anybody, but as for swilling i down as 
sume people do L never could.” 





A widow, who had lost her husband, was weep- 
ing bitterly for the dear departed. A friend toed 
console her. 








se 1,’ said the fair mourner, “let me have 
my cry out, after that I shan't think any 
about 1." 


more 


“Ground Hog Glory,” California, is in come 
danger of not being left alone in ite glory  S!um 
gullion Bar” is a competitor for supremacy in the 
ridiculous, so far as names are concerned 
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